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PROEM 


HESE lectures and addresses 
and those in the companion 
volume, “Signs of God in the 

World,” have been delivered before 
various audiences in the United 
States and Canada. In response to 
requests the author now gives them 
to the general public in the present 
form. They appear in these vol- 
umes substantially as they were de- 
livered to the people. 
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THE WORTH OF A MAN 


WO sailors stood on the deck of their ship 
and looked at a sail on the sea. One said: 
“It looks small and far away.” The other 
said: “It looks large and near at hand.” They 
were looking at the same sail, but they were both 
right; for the one had looked through the big end of 
the spy-glass, and the other through the little end. 

Two philosophers stood on the mount of vision 
and looked at a human being. One said: “He 
looks as great as the universe.” The other said: 
“He looks as insignificant as an atom.” They were 
looking at the same human being, and they were 
both right; for the one had looked through the little 
end of the telescope, and the other through the 
big end. 

I say, with one of these philosophers, that a 
man is a being of utter insignificance; and I say, 
with the other, that he is a being of profound sig- 
nificance. These two statements are hopelessly con- 
tradictory, if, in both cases, we look at the man 
through the same end of the telescope. 

What, then, is the basis of greatness, and with 
what unit can it be measured? The basis of great- 
ness is conscious self-activity, and the measure of 
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greatness is the scope of this activity. A rock can 
not be great, even though it be the rock of 
Gibraltar; because it is not capable of self-move- 
ment. It stays where it is put. The Venus of 
Milo reflects the greatness of its artist, but it is 
not great; for it can not bring things to pass. The 
sun is immense, but it is not great; for it is not 
capable of self-activity. Its fires are not its own. 
They are the fires of Him who was before all suns, 
who is in all suns, and who will be when all suns 
shall have ceased to flame. 

Whether a man is to be regarded great or in- 
significant, depends upon the unit with which we 
measure him; it depends on whether we view him as 
one moving, or as one moved; in other words, it 
depends on the end of the telescope through which 
we look at him. Things seem great or little to us 
according to the unit which we apply to them. The 
distance from the top of the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
to the ground is great, if one must fall through it, 
but it is insignificant, if measured horizontally upon 
the ground. The distance across the Atlantic is great, 
if one must swim it; it is less on an ocean steamer, 
and practically nothing on the wings of electricity. 
The distance to the sun is inconceivably great, if you 
measure it with a yard stick; but it is insignificant, 
if you measure it with the distance of the nearest 
star. ‘The velocity of a cannon ball is swift, if you 
measure it with the movement of the hour hand 
on a watch; but it is slow, if you compare it with 
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the velocity of light. Thus things seem great or 
small according to their measuring unit. Take any 
average man of your acquaintance, and set him along 
side of Moses, Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Bacon, 
or Newton, and he will sink into utter insignificance. 
Yet this insignificant man is great, if you compare 
him with a dog or a dude. 

Before we can say unequivocally of a man, either 
that he is great or that he is insignificant, we must 
find a fixed standard of greatness. I shall now lay 
down a fundamental principle, by which, I think, 
such a standard can be found. It is this: that which 
limits or determines, is to that extent greater than 
the thing which it limits or determines. 

It is fair to say that there is nothing finite 
in the universe that is not sometimes limited and 
determined ; and there is, perhaps, nothing finite that 
does not sometimes limit and determine. 

Suppose I should write a series of words, such 
as railway car, locomotive, engineer, conductor, train- 
dispatcher, president, corporation. 

The railway car limits the locomotive. Where 
the car is, and there only, the locomotive must be. 
The locomotive is useless without the car. It exists 
for the car. To that extent the car is greater than 
the locomotive. But on the other hand, the loco- 
motive limits the car. The car is useless without 
the locomotive. It goes when the locomotive goes; 
it stops when the locomotive stops. To that extent 
the locomotive is greater than the car. 
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The locomotive limits the engineer in at least 
two ways, and is to that extent superior to the 
engineer. The engineer must come to the engine, 
go when and where it goes, and stop when and 
where it stops. Thus far the engine determines the 
engineer. Still further, the engineer must abide by 
the principles on which the engine is constructed. 
He can not make the machine go forward while 
the wheels go backward. He can not make the wheels 
turn forward, if he use the combination by which 
they go backward. He can not put more energy in 
the moving engine than there was in the coal which 
generated the steam. To the extent that the en- 
gineer is limited by the law of the engine he is 
inferior to the machine itself. But it is no less true 
that the engineer determines the locomotive, and to 
that extent he is its superior. When he says, ““Move 
forward,” it moves forward. When he says, “Stop,” 
it stops. When he says, “Go backward,” it obeys. 
It is accelerated and it is retarded wholly according 
to his will. The engineer is greater than his engine 
to the extent—which is practically infinite—that self- 
activity is greater than enforced activity. 

Thus I might proceed indefinitely. The engineer 
is greater than the conductor to the extent that the 
conductor depends upon him for the movement of 
the train; while the conductor is greater than the 
engineer to the extent that the engineer proceeds, 
not according to his own will, but that of the con- 
ductor. The conductor limits the train dispatcher, 
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and the train dispatcher limits the conductor. Each is 
in turn greater than the other. The train dispatcher 
is both inferior and superior to the president of the 
road, and the president is both inferior and superior 
to the corporation, whom now he serves, and who 
now serve him. 

The fundamental principle on which I am now 
proceeding is defensible from any quarter, viz.: 
That which limits or determines is to that extent 
greater than the thing which it limits or determines. 
A thing, then, is great or little according as it limits 
other things or is limited by them; according as it 
determines other things or is determined by them. 
So a man is great or little just as he limits or is 
limited, determines or is determined. 


1 


My first proposition is this:: Man limited by the 
universe is an insignificant being. 

1. Limited by space and duration, he is a mere 
speck in the universe. “When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which Thou hast ordained, what is man?” He 
is next to nothing. Take a man and set him over 
against the universe. His habitation is local. He 
can not be here and yonder at the same time. Meas- 
ure the contracted field of his activity with infinite 
lengths and breadths as the unit of comparison— 
he will shrink into nothing. 

Let us take one man, limited by space to his 
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narrow environment, and measure him with the 
physical universe as the unit. Measure him, first, 
with the circle of his own horizon. At any instant 
he fills only a few cubic inches of space. By his 
powers of locomotion or by means of external forces, 
he may transfer himself successively to other con- 
tiguous portions of space; but at any instant the 
space he occupies or controls is insignificant, when 
measured even by the circle of his own horizon. 
He can see east, west, north, and south, over miles 
of territory; and yet he covers less than a square 
foot of surface, as he stands on the earth and looks 
out from his temporary prison upon the receding 
landscape. 

Let us leave this man on his foot-square of ter- 
ritory, and enlarge our horizon by standing on a 
lofty mountain peak. Our circle of vision increases ; 
but the objects within the circle come closer together, 
and grow smaller and dimmer before our gaze. Look 
down. Hills have sunk to the level of the plains. 
Rivers have become silver threads in the valleys. 
Palatial mansions have dwindled into play-houses. 
Details of view have merged into a conglomerate and 
indistinguishable mass. Somewhere within the limits 
of this hazy picture is the man whom we left be- 
hind; but his foot-square has vanished into a point, 
and he has disappeared from sight. 

Let us rise to still greater heights and look 
down upon the earth as it drops from under our 
feet. Thousands of other horizons have come into 
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view. As we ascend, these horizons come together. 
Cities, which before were invisible from each other, 
now seem to touch. Mountain peaks, that were 
separated by a day’s journey, stand shoulder to 
shoulder, their snowy summits forming a continuous 
line of light. Mountain ranges stretching across the 
continent vanish into white cords of devious shapes. 
Boundless prairies shrink into garden beds. Oceans 
compress into lakes of traceable boundaries, and lakes 
disappear as mill-ponds. Somewhere among these 
compressed horizons is the horizon from which we 
started, and somewhere in that invisible horizon is 
the human speck whom we are trying to measure. 

But let us continue to rise, until we come to 
the moon, and thence look back upon the receding 
world. Millions of horizons have sprung up from 
the hazy boundaries of the diminishing planet and 
have lost their identity in the general mass. The 
earth itself is flattened into a circle of light, a little 
larger than the moon now seems to us. Cities are 
gone. Mountain peaks are gone. Mountain ranges 
are gone, Forests, prairies, and silver lakes are gone. 
Dark outlines of fantastic shapes show where the 
oceans keep up their eternal surge. Dull rounded 
forms of hazy whiteness at either pole point out the 
regions of perpetual ice and snow. Faint forms of 
variegated shade mark the limits of the continents. 
But where in all these concentrated lengths and 
breadths and depths is the human mote whose meas- 
ure we are trying to take? 
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But let us still more enlarge our unit of measure- 
ment. Let us rise from the moon and recede from 
the solar system, keeping our faces toward the sun 
and his attendant worlds. Give us eyes of sufficient 
keenness to see, even in the glare of the sun, his 
family of planets from Neptune, first born, down to 
Mercury, youngest of the train. In a line on either 
side of the central fiery ball are marshaled the 
planetary systems. Yonder is Jupiter, with his six 
moons, a veritable solar system in miniature. Yonder 
is Saturn, with his nine moons, and his rings of 
magnificence. Yonder is our Earth, herself, with 
‘her moon of matchless beauty. Higher and higher 
we recede. Nearer and nearer the planets approach 
each other, and together approach the central sun. 
At last our moon coalesces with the earth. Jupiter 
and his family are one again. The rings of Saturn 
close in upon him, and his nine sons and daughters, 
from Phoebe to Japetus, glide back into the paternal 
arms. Mercury kisses the sun and disappears in his 
embrace. Hard by follow Venus, Earth, and Mars. 
Royal Jupiter, stately Saturn, eccentric Uranus, and 
lonely Neptune, in turn, are lost in the central sun, 
now no longer a blazing orb, but a faint star in 
the distant heavens. The solar system itself has con- 
tracted to a point of light. Where in that little 
point of light is the insignificant world which we 
count so great, and where in that insignificant world 
is the human mote whose measure we are seeking? 

Do not become dizzy if we rise to still greater 
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heights and expand our unit of measurement to the 
utmost limits of conception,—even until it touches 
upon infinity. We have left behind us in the in- 
finite distance our solar system, now shrunk into a 
luminous point. It is but one of a host of stars in 
the midst of the milky way of the heavens; a galaxy 
made up of stars infinitely far apart, and yet at 
our infinite distance touching each other and blend- 
ing together in a hazy cloud. Higher yet we go. 
The milky way itself contracts into a little patch of 
nebulous light. Other galaxies have come into view 
and have in turn dwindled into isolated forms of 
foggy dullness. Higher yet we go, and these isolated 
nebulz coalesce into one, and at the last go out in 
the infinite distance. All this time we have been 
looking downward towards the sun. Change the di- 
rection of your gaze and look upward. Are you 
near the confines of the universe? What are those 
nebulous clouds, no larger than a man’s hand, hang- 
ing above your heads? hey are universes, each as 
great as the one we have left behind. And if, with 
faces towards these newly found universes, we mount 
the dizzy heights, we shall find other and wider uni- 
verses above us and around us; and at the very last 
the overwhelming fact will face us that we have not 
yet penetrated the outer door of the vestibule lead- 
ing into the infinity of universes still beyond. And 
where in this universe of universes, this infinity of 
infinities, is the human atom whom we left behind on 
his foot-square of earth, in that vanished world, that 
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vanished solar system, that vanished milky way, that 
vanished universe? ‘When I consider Thy heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon.and the stars 
that Thou hast ordained, what is man?” He is 
nothing. 

And does man appear any io among the 
awful infinities of duration? 

I shall not tax either your imagination or your 
patience by conducting you upon a similar excursion 
through the endless sweep of duration, past and 
future, to discover the littleness of man’s threescore 
years and ten. If a man dwindles into nothing when 
measured by the vastnesses of space, equally, even 
more emphatically, does his short span of activity 
vanish into a point when measured by the eternities. 
But he does not live the whole even of his short 
life at once. He exists but an instant at a time. At 
any instant his existence is cut off equally from both 
past and future. His brief existence in the world, 
even though he reach the full limit allotted to men, 
moves on through separate and isolated instants, in 
only one of which he has his being. He can not 
reach back into exhausted moments, for he is not there. 
He can not reach forward into coming moments. He 
exists when and where he is, and can not translate 
himself into those regions of duration where he is 
not. Each isolated moment of his life is nothing 
when set over against only the sum of all his con- 
scious moments. How utterly, then, must the one 
moment in which alone he can exist vanish, when 
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measured by the sum of infinite durations! How 
utterly, indeed, must the longest span of human life 
itself disappear when set over against the endless 
sweep of either past or future! Take even the years 
through which Methuselah lived, and measure them 
with the years through which God has been keeping 
watch upon His universe,—they are nothing. Have 
you ever tried to keep company with the Eternal 
God as He has silently marched through His uni- 
verse? Try it. It is a long time back to Adam. 
It is a longer time back to the day when the dimin- 
ishing sun filled the entire space within the orbit of 
Mercury, his nearest planet. It is a longer time back 
to the day when the earth was part of the sun, and 
all the space from here to the center of his fiery 
mass was filled with his expanded substance. It is 
a still longer time back to the day when the sun 
filled all the space fo the uttermost limits of the 
farthest planet; but that was not the beginning. It 
will be a long time until the sun becomes a black 
and frozen world, and the planets all by slow ap- 
proach shall wind themselves on spiral lines into his 
embrace ; but that will not be the end. This immeasur- 
able lapse of duration between the birth of the sun in 
the musty cycles of the infinite past and his death 
in the oncoming stretch of the infinite future is not 
eternity. It is but one swing of the pendulum of 
the clock of eternity. Back and forth this pon- 
derous pendulum has swept its countless vibrations 
among the hoary epochs of the eternity which is past, 
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and back and forth its measured swing will count off 
the epochs of the eternity to come. Where in this 
march of the two eternities are the years of a human 
life, or the isolated instants of human existence to 
which man is limited? The Psalmist might well 
have said, “When I consider the endless march of 
Thy eternal years, what is the span of human life?” 
It is nothing. 

Thus man, limited by space and duration, is a 
speck on the face of the universe. You might blot 
him out of existence, and with him all the universe 
that his far-reaching telescopes have revealed, and the 
majestic march of invisible universes would continue, 
no more affected by the loss than the ocean, when it 
sends one of its drops of water to climb the sun- 
beams to its other home in the clouds. You might 
blot out the years of a human life, and with them 
the entire epoch from the birth of the sun in the 
gray dawn of the past eternity till its death in the 
dim twilight of the eternity to come, and the stately 
flow of the infinite years would be no more disturbed 
than a clock, whose pendulum set to vibrate through 
countless centuries should only. once in all its history 
fail to return upon its path. 

2. If a man, limited by space and duration, is 
insignificant, limited by law, he is helpless. Limited 
by law, man is as helpless as the brute; indeed, he 
is as impotent as the lifeless clod. Physical law is 
no respecter of things, whether they be inanimate 
like the rock, animate like the flower, sentient like 
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the beast, or self-conscious like the man. Throw into 
the flames a rock, a flower, a horse, and a man; and 
equally they disappear before the consuming heat. 
Yonder is a boat above the falls of Niagara. In the 
boat is a man, with his dog for a companion, and 
with a bouquet of flowers for his enjoyment. When 
this company reaches the edge of the precipice, does 
gravitation make distinctions? Does the dead boat 
go down, while the living flower, and dog, and man 
are made exceptions? Does the living but senseless 
flower yield to law, while the sentient dog and his 
intelligent master defy law by remaining suspended 
in mid-air? Does the struggling dog go down under 
the grip of gravitation, while the royal man, putting 
gravitation under his feet, poises in mid-heaven to 
view the disaster that has befallen his recent com- 
panions? 

Law asks no questions, and it makes no exceptions. 
Railroads charge some of their passengers three cents 
a mile, some two, some half-fare, and to some they 
give free passes. But there is no sliding scale in 
the tariffs of God’s law. There are no half-fares. 
There are no rebates. There are no free passes. All 
must pay, and all must pay alike. There is no in- 
fluential friend to whisper in the ears of gravitation, 
“Let the boat fall, let the flower fall, let the dumb 
brute fall; but reverse your law for man, and for 
once let it work horizontally instead of vertically, 
and send him shoreward instead of downward into 
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the seething waters.” You can bribe the law of 
the land, for it is a respecter of persons. The law 
declares “thus and so,” but between the letters there 
is a parenthesis which says under its breath, “Except 
in special cases.” 

Here are some of the questions the law of the 
land asks: ‘Who is the offender? How much money 
has he? Who is his father? How much influence 
has he? Who is his lawyer? How much eloquence 
has he? Who is the judge? What sort of back- 
bone has he? Who are the jury? What is their 
price? What was the offender’s crime? Did he steal 
a loaf of bread or a railroad? If he stole a loaf of 
bread, send him to prison. If he stole a railroad, 
send him to the Senate of the United States.” Shame 
on this civilization that such questions as these should 
be asked in this land of ours! But I would like to 
see you bribe the law of God’s world. I have read of 
a queen who on her death-bed offered a part of her 
kingdom for another short span of life; but queen 
as she was, and rich as were her dominions, she had 
neither wealth nor influence sufficient to buy off the 
administrator of physical law. Man limited by 
physical law is as helpless—shall I not say as worth- 
less?—as the physical atoms of which he is composed. 
Whether this physical law be among the dead mole- 
cules or in the living body, it is the same. 

Man limited by physiological law has no ad- 
vantage over the dumb brute. The deadly poison 
does not ask the question, “Is this a beast of the 
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field, or is it man?” But man and beast alike go 
down under its fatal touch. 

The deadly cigarette does not ask the question, 
“Whose boy is this?” But high born or low born, 
rich or poor, bright or dull, the boy who forms the 
habit of smoking cigarettes and who keeps it up, 
will shorten his career and unfit himself for the stren- 
uous activities of life. 

The fire of alcohol does not ask the question, 
“Is this a peasant or is it a king?” It inexorably 
burns its way, and leaves ruin in its charred and 
shriveled path, whether the victim be the veriest out- 
cast on the face of the earth, or the heir of a 
mother’s boundless love. The whirlpool of passion, 
appetite, and lust asks no questions of those who come 
sweeping in spiral lines down into its horrible vortex. 
Young men may hold the fond delusion that they 
are exceptions to the reign of physiological law; but 
there are no exceptions. God’s law in the human 
body, as everywhere else, sweeps clean. God’s scythe 
cuts clean. The farmer’s scythe as it cuts its swath 
leaves now and then untouched a blade of grass for 
the gleaner; but the relentless scythe of law, God’s 
law everywhere, God’s law in the human body, 
God’s law in your body and mine,—leaves nothing, 
noTuinG, for the gleaner. There is distorting, 
scorching, and shriveling for you and for me in the 
fires of alcohol, and there is struggling, strangling, 
and death for you and for me in the horrible 
maelstrom of unbridled passion. Let not the law get 
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its merciless grip on you. It will not relax its iron 
grasp at the sight of your silver and gold. It will 
not soften before the noble blood that flows in your 
veins. It cares not for your father’s fame. It cares 
not for your mother’s tears. 

Man limited by spiritual law is helpless. ‘The 
wages of sin is death.” Pay-day comes as surely 
as comes the deed. Payment is not only certain, 
but it is prompt. Pay-day comes with the deed, and 
it comes with every deed, and it comes to every doer. 
You can not perform an unworthy act and then 
politely bow it out of existence, and say to it, “Good- 
bye.” It will come again to see you. You can not 
perform a worthy deed and ever get away from it, 
in this world or in any world; and that is the most 
inspiring fact in human life. Open your eyes, and 
look upon the world around you. The deed returns 
upon the doer, whatever the deed and whoever the 
doer. 

There are no privileged characters in the realm 
of spiritual law, any more than in the realm of 
physical law. Men wink at sin, if the sinner be a 
. genius or a millionaire or a potentate; but winking 
at sin does not transform it into a virtue. 

Wrong is wrong, and genius can not make it 
right. 

Wrong is wrong, and gold can not make it right. 

Wrong is wrong, and kings and rulers and cannon 
and sword can not make it right. 


Right is right, and wrong is wrong, everywhere 
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and always. Rightness and wrongness do not depend 
on the thermometer or the weather vane. They do 
not come and go with the seasons. 

Right is right, and wrong is wrong, morning, 
noon, and night, the year around and throughout the 
centuries. 

At the poles and at the equator; on the land and 
on the sea; in the caves of the earth and in the 
crowded cities; by day and by night; where vision 
sweeps and where eternal darkness reigns—right is 
right, and wrong is wrong. 

When the morning stars sang together; at the 
present epoch in the march of eternity; all down the 
sweep of the infinite years to come—right is right, 
and wrong is wrong. 

Some things go round with the world, but the 
rightness of right and the wrongness of wrong are 
unchangeable and eternal. 

Some things were true yesterday, and will be false 
to-morrow ; but the rightness of right and the wrong- | 
ness of wrong have neither yesterday nor to-morrow, 
but one perpetual now. 

Some things are true in London and false in 
New York; but rightness and wrongness are not local 
—they are universal. 

Expediency is local. Whether you shall sell sugar 
and coffee, rather than velvet and silk is a question of 
expediency; but whether you shall give your cus- 
tomers fifteen ounces for a pound and thirty-five 
inches for a yard is not a local question. And you 
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can not make a fifteen-ounce pound right, or a thirty- 
five-inch yard right, though you try as long as the 
world stands. 

Etiquette is local. Good taste in one place may 
be bad taste in another. Rawhide boots are in good 
taste in a barn yard, but patent leather shoes look 
better on a velvet carpet. It is good taste to roll up 
your trousers if you are to wade through the mud, 
but it would not be in order for a public speaker to 
do the same on the platform. 

Expediency, etiquette, fashion, all are local; but 
rightness and wrongness are universal. They know 
neither time nor place nor personage. And however 
men may wink at the wrong, the wrong remains. 

Men may close their eyes when the wrong goes 
by, but the eyes of God’s spiritual law are wide open 
night and day towards every sin in the universe. 
They do not wink for Adam or Noah or David or 
Solomon. They do not close long enough for that 
one quick sin of Moses to escape their sight. You 
and I would have made an exception of Moses, and 
would have permitted him to enter the Promised 
Land. But the wide-open eyes of a sleepless law saw 
his sin, and though he was the greatest human genius 
that had ever honored the world with his presence, 
he went down under the impartial stroke of a violated 
law. I say it with trepidation and reverence, but 
I say it with the consciousness of its truth, that the 
sleepless eye of law closed not when the Son of man 
grappled with temptation in the wilderness of Judea. 
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No human eye was there to witness that- encounter; 
but the eyes of all heaven were there; and looking 
into the wide-open eye of God’s inexorable law, they 
could not shake the steadiness of its gaze. And if 
there had been sin, that eye would not have winked, 
even for the Son of man. 

Men may wink at sin, if the sinner be a genius ; 
but not the eye of the law. Men wink at Byron’s 
sin because of his genius; men wink at sin in high 
places in these latter times. But what has genius 
to do with the palliation of sin? Who made genius 
a law unto itself? Can genius reconstruct the multi- 
plication table and make twice two five? Can genius 
" reverse the tides of the ocean or the axioms of mathe- 
matics? Has genius a particular North Star of its 
own, and will the axis of the earth go wheeling 
around to the Pleiades, if genius decides to adopt 
Alcyone as its Pole Star? And shall right become 
wrong, and wrong become right, at the wave of the 
magic wand of genius? Shall genius on the stage 
or in literature or in music live in open immorality 
before the public gaze, and then demand that you 
shall not judge it by the ethics of the mediocre, or 
measure it with the ordinary ethical yard stick? The 
very genius of the sinner, instead of excusing or © 
palliating, only intensifies the sin. 

But the terrific fact in connection with sin, whether 
the sinner be a genius or a mediocre—whether the 
sinner be you or I—is, that nothing can undo the 
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sin. There is no atonement by which a deed can be 
undone. A fact once is a fact forever. I say it 
reverently—it is beyond the reach of Omnipotence 
to undo a fact. ‘There is pardon for sins, there is 
Divine atonement by which the soul receives super- 
natural help against the subsequent forces of sin; 
but the arms of Omnipotence hang helpless in the 
presence of the fact that you and I have clashed 
with spiritual law. In the remotest ages of the com- 
ing eternity, the fact will remain that you and I 
‘sometime and somewhere measured arms with God’s 
law; and though we may be pardoned for the sin, 
the fact will follow us forever, and forever abridge 
the scope of our power. 

It is a tremendous fact that every act of the 
soul, good or bad, forgiven or unforgiven, makes for 
the future; and it is a fact before which Christian 
and non-Christian alike should take pause as they 
look out upon the highway of destiny. One short 
act of sin—how it will clip the wings of the soul 
for its eternal flight! There are heights of destiny 
to which you and I shall never soar, because of the 
sin-contracted pinions of our souls. There are moun- 
tain peaks of immortality which our feet will never 
tread, over which we might have walked with the 
archangels if we had not sinned. There are melodies 
in the eternities that will be too delicate for our 
ears, before which we might have stood entranced 
if we had not sinned. There are glories radiating 
from the throne of God that will be too dazzling 
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for our eyes, on which we might have gazed as the 
eagle at the sun, if we had not sinned. 

Thus man, limited by the universe of time and 
space, is a speck; limited by law, physical or spir- 
itual, he is helpless. “When I consider Thy heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast put under Thy law, what is man?” 
He is an atom in the midst of the universe, and is 
helpless under the grim and inexorable march of law. 


II. 


But is there no other view of man? We have 
been looking at man through the big end of the 
telescope and have seen how little he is. Let us now 
look at him through the little end of the telescope 
and see how he appears. In this material age, men 
measure things with material units. Ask a man how 
much a thing is worth, and he will tell you in dollars 
and cents. Ask him how far away it is, and he will 
tell you in rods and miles. Ask him how much it 
weighs, and he will tell you in pounds and tons. 
But there is something in the universe that is longer 
than miles: it is the magnificent reach of the human 
intellect. There is something heavier than tons: 
it is the ponderous weight of a human volition. There 
is something mightier than law: it is the human 
soul, that can put law under its feet and make it a 
servant. 

After all, is man always limited, or is he ever a 
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limiter? Is he always determined, or is he ever a 
determiner? Is he always under the universe and 
under the heel of law, or does he never put the uni- 
verse under his feet, and, mounting law itself as a 
swift charger ride forth a conqueror? Do not for- 
get your fundamental principle: That which limits 
- is to that extent greater than the thing which it 
limits. With the lifeless universe as the limiter, man 
is insignificant; with man as the limiter, the lifeless 
universe is insignificant. I will stand by that propo- 
sition. Man is greater than the sun; for though the 
sun was hoary with age before the first archangel 
came forth from the hand of God, it never had a 
thought. The sun can not do what you and I can 
do. The sun never remembered or judged or imag- 
ined or reasoned. Though the sun holds its retinue 
of planets in their mighty sweep, it never put forth 
a volition. It never said, “I will,” or, “I will not.” 
Though the sun sends forth its beneficent beams of 
heat to its revolving worlds, it never loved. Though 
the sun lights up the pathways of the skies and is 
itself the source of light, it never felt the unspeak- 
able thrills of conscience and the ineffable joys of 
righteousness. Man is greater than the sun, and than 
all suns. He is greater than a dead universe, and 
than all dead universes. He is as much greater than 
duration and space and law when above them, as he 
was less than these when under them. Man is more 
than what you see of him. Here is my second 
proposition : 
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Man limiting the universe is a being of infinite 
dignity and possibility. 

1. Limiting space and duration he is great. How 
little we discovered him to be, yonder on his foot- 
square of territory, in his vanished horizon, his van- 
ished world, his vanished solar system, his vanished 
galaxy, when measured and limited by the infinities 
of space! As we rose from the earth to discover his 
littleness, we thought we had left him behind! But 
leaping out of his prison he preceded us. You can 
not confine him on a foot-square of earth. You 
can not confine him within his visible horizon. You 
can not confine him within finite boundaries. Long 
before we had reached the mountain summit in our 
attempt to see how little he was, he had stepped on 
the moon, saluted the sun, shot forth with infinite 
speed to the stars, climbed the galaxies, visible and 
invisible, swept through other universes, and returned 
with new secrets as his trophies. And we thought 
he had vanished in his narrow prison! 

Man limiting space is supremely great. The 
earth moves rapidly on its axis, and yet it requires 
twenty-four hours to complete its revolution of as 
many thousand miles. Yonder is the morning sun. 
How slowly it climbs towards the zenith! Man, 
impatient at its gait, flics in thought to the zenith, 
the Western sky, and around the earth a thousand 
times before his shadow is shortened by the slowly 
ascending sun. How swiftly speeds the earth in its 
annual flight—a hundred times as fast as a cannon 
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ball! Yet before it has time to plunge into the midst 
of Aries, man has completed a thousand circuits and 
foretold an eclipse of a thousand years to come. 
How swiftly speeds the light—eight times the earth’s 
circumference each second! Send forth from the 
earth a beam of light to greet the nearest star and 
to bring us back a message from its lips of fire. 
How it flies across the space! Overtake it? Why, 
the lightning itself could not overtake it. By night 
and by day it holds its unwearied course. Week 
after week goes by; month after month; year after 
year; and after seven long years of speeding, going 
and coming, it darts back upon the earth. Seven 
years! Before that beam of light had well started 
on its way, you and I had swept back and forth a 
hundred times on the swifter wings of thought. The 
lightning could not overtake it; but we outsped it. 
We left it far behind. With infinite sweep we passed 
it, and repassed it; and the story it brought us at 
last had been old for seven years. There may be 
stars so remote that their light has not yet reached 
us, though it has been journeying across the deeps 
since the days when the universe was young; but 
I can not even speak the fact, before you sweep across 
those infinite spaces and bring back a picture of those 
outlying suns. Space? It is nothing to a MAN, 
a full-orbed man. It is great, but it vanishes into 
insignificance in the presence of the greater great- 
ness of a man. 

And duration? TI said awhile ago that a man 
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exists but an instant at a line: that is true. He 
exists in isolated and succeeding moments. But he 
LIVES in the eternities, past and future. Listen: 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Long before I have finished the sentence, 
you are there with God as He laid the foundations. 
Listen again: “The heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat.” Instantly you are there, at the final catas- 
trophe, when after years of infinite waiting the 
planets have descended their spiral stairway to the 
sun. By the unspeakable swiftness of thought the 
two extremes of the eternity past and the eternity to 
come are made to touch. Man limiting duration is 
both historian and prophet, and unlike your ordinary 
historian and prophet, he moves at pleasure among 
the scenes of his histories and his prophecies. In 
the twinkling of an eye he is here and yonder, both 
in duration and space. With space and duration 
under him, he is at a moment’s warning, omni-present 
in the universe and omni-existent in eternity. I count 
that great. 

2. But law? I have said man is helpless under the 
heel of law. That is true. But what shall you 
say of law when it comes under the heel of man? 
Who is master now? If man were nothing more 
than a few pounds of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and the like, law would ask him no ques- 
tions, and never say, “By your leave.” But there 
is something in man besides the molecules. There 
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is something in man mightier than physical law. 
There is something in man which is able to adjust 
physical law, and which constitutes him to that extent 
a law maker. 

I have said that gravitation asks no questions of 
the man in the boat at the brink of the precipice. 
And that is true; it does not ask any questions of 
that which we see in the boat, and which we call a 
man, unless it be the question, ‘How much matter 
is there in him?” and it asks that question only 
to determine how hard he shall strike the waters 
below. But you and I are both mistaken. After 
all, gravitation does say to the man—to that part 
of the man we can not see—“By your leave sir!” 
After all, it does say, “Is this so much matter in 
the form of a man, or is it a spirit like the infinite 
Law Maker Himself?” After all, it does seem to 
make distinctions. Look! The boat goes down with- 
out a struggle. The flower goes down without know- 
ing it. The dog goes down frantic with fright 
because it can not make the law hear its cries. But 
the man does not go down. Gravitation can not 
pull him down, until he gets ready to go. Before 
going into the boat he had the forethought to do 
some law adjusting by which he could shake off the 
grip of gravitation. He inflated a balloon and an- 
chored it to his boat. The dog did not think of 
that. The flower did not think of it. The boat 
itself did not think of it. The one hundred and 
fifty pounds of matter which the majority call man 
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did not think of it. It was the law adjuster, the 
Godlike in the man, which forethought and fore- 
determined to cope and measure arms with gravita- 
tion. At the brink of the precipice gravitation seizes 
the boat and the flower and the dog; but to the 
man it says, “I beg your pardon, sir; I did not 
observe that it was you. I will just help to hold 
you here in mid-air till a favorable breeze comes to 
waft you to the shore.” 

Man, the law adjuster, is so far forth a law- 
maker, and to that extent he is Godlike. He stands 
in the fire and is not burned. He rides over the sea 
and is not drowned. He leaps from the precipice 
and alights like a feather on the rocks below. He 
tears apart the foundations of Hellgate by the touch 
of a baby’s finger. He catches the floods and makes 
them run his mills. He harnesses the winds to drive 
his ships, and the water to drive his engines. He 
presses a button, and night becomes day. He touches 
a key, and the far becomes near. Wherever he moves, 
law goes before him to open the way. It bows 
graciously before him. It says, “Your humble serv- 
ant! Speak, and I obey.” 

This is all equally true of what I have called 
physiological law. What is the physician but a law 
adjuster? Fever kills. That is its law. But the 
physician puts out its fires, and the very law that 
would have killed now cures. Strychnine poisons. 
That is its law. But the physician arrests its de- 
structive career in your body and takes the death 
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out of it. He puts law against law and balances the 
life-giving against the death-dealing. The more the 
physician knows, the better law adjuster is he; and 
as man’s law-adjusting power shall continue to in- 
crease with the advancement of the race, some diseases 
which are now deadly will come to be regarded with 
impunity. 

But spiritual law? Can a man by adjustment of 
spiritual law protect himself against a disordered 
spirit, as he defies gravitation, or protects himself 
against a disordered body? ‘The wages of sin is 
death.” That is the law. Is there no adjustment 
of that law? Is it possible that the law of gravita- 
tion. can be adjusted, but that the law of sin is 
beyond adjustment? “The wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” “The sting of death is sin.” Is 
there nothing to put against this sting to take the 
death out of it? You can find a remedy for the 
viper’s sting; can nothing be found to offset the 
sting of sin? “The sting of death is sin,” and it is 
as strong as law itself, for “the strength of sin 
is the law.” But thanks be to God who giveth us 
the power to draw out the sting—for that is the 
victory—through our Lord Jesus Christ! Thanks 
be to God who gives us the power to set the law of 
life in Christ over against the law of death in sin. 
Thanks be to God that He has made it possible for 
man to be a spiritual law adjuster. 

When a man hangs over the rocky precipice, he 
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offsets gravitation by the levitation of his balloon; 
and when a man, seized by sin, hangs over spiritual 
precipices, he offsets the gravitation of sin by the 
levitation of the Sinless One. When a man burns 
with fever, he offsets its fire by the fire-destroying 
remedy; and when he is stung with sin, he offsets 
its poison by the health-giving currents of Christ’s 
life. Man is himself the adjuster. Do not overlook 
that fact. Christ does not square a man with the 
spiritual compass; He merely makes it possible for 
man to square himself. The balloon did not force 
itself upon the man in the boat. He brought it. 
he cut it loose at the critical moment, and he seized 
it with both his hands, as it lifted him above the 
angry waters. The physician does not force himself 
upon the man who needs the adjustment of his 
bodily law. The man sends for him, and by follow- 
ing the will of his physician, becomes himself the 
law adjuster. Christ does not force Himself upon 
you, if you have run athwart spiritual law. | You 
must send for Him. You must take Him with you 
in your boat, as you would take your balloon, if you 
would have Him at the critical hour. You must 
seize upon Him, as you would upon your balloon, 
when the foundations give way beneath you. You 
are the adjuster by which the law of spiritual death 
is annulled, and the law of spiritual life is made 
to reign within you. Christ only gives you this power, 
and only Christ gives it. 

I count it the climax of man’s greatness that 
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he can, by Divine help, adjust spiritual law. It 
is great to poise one’s self over the yawning precipice 
and bid defiance to gravitation; it is greater to snap 
your fingers in the face of sin, and bid defiance to 
its power. It was great when Daniel strode unharmed 
among the affrighted lions; but it was greater when 
the legions of devils fled before him as he prayed 
by his open window to the living God. It was great 
when Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego walked un- 
burnt with the form of the Fourth among the fires 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace; but it was greater 
when at the sound of the cornet, harp, flute, and 
psaltery, they fell not down before an image made 
_ by hands. It was great when Paul shook back into 
the fire the viper that fastened upon his hand, and 
felt no harm; but it was greater when Saul, under 
that bright light from heaven, shook off the fangs 
of sin and felt no hurt. It is great to extort the 
secrets of nature by which we can put physical law 
under our feet; but it is greater to unveil the secrets 
of God by which we can mount on spiritual law 
to holiness. It is great to be wise; it is greater to 
be holy. The greatest thing in the universe is 
holiness. The greatest thing in God is His holiness, 
for it is the fountain of His love. The greatest 
achievement of man is holiness, for thereby he be- 
comes most Godlike. Man, adjuster of spiritual law, 
is incomprehensibly great. He is like God. “And 
God said, Let us make man in Our image, after Our 
likeness.” That is unspeakably great. 
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But the overwhelming greatness of man lies in his 
possibilities. I know of no better way to estimate 
the possible greatness of man than by counting what 
it took to make him great, and what it cost to keep 
him great. To make him great—I say it rev- 
erently—taxed the energies of Omnipotence; for 
what greater thing could God have done than to make 
man like Himself? Where could He have found a 
nobler pattern or a more difficult model on which 
to exercise His omnipotence? To make man great as 
God made him, was the culminating act of infinite 
power. 

But what did it cost to keep him great? That 
is the one secret of God wrapped up in the inner- 
most depths of His infinite heart, which will re- 
quire an eternity for us to fathom. What did it 
cost to keep man great? God could not tell us. 
He only hinted when He said, “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” The possible greatness of a man? 
Judging by what it took to make man great, and 
by what it cost to keep him great, I dare not say 
that his greatness is absolutely infinite, but I equally 
dare not set a limit upon it. The possible greatness 
of a man? We can best imagine it by attempt- 
ing to measure the actual greatness achieved by an 
exceptional man in his brief earthly career. 

Thirty-four centuries ago a babe was born to 
the tribe of Levi. Its mother was a bond-woman, 
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and its father was a bond-man. It came into the 
world under sentence of death. It was to all ap- 
pearances a helpless, quivering mass of flesh—no 
more! A breath would extinguish its faint spark 
of existence. Its ancestors for generations had been 
slaves, and by decree of the king the executioner was 
waiting for its advent. What better did it seem than 
the bleating lamb which the same day first opened 
its eyes to the light of the sun? A _ helpless, 
trembling thing, without a thought, without an idea, 
without an impression from the world of sense, a 
blank—with slavery behind it and around it, and 
with death immediately before it—there seems abso- 
lutely no outlook. Let it perish, for the world will 
never miss it! But the world would have missed it. 

Go forward eighty years. God came down to 
the world to search through the human race for the 
greatest man. He wanted a man to face the king 
of Egypt. He wanted a man to bring three million 
slaves into freedom. He wanted a man who could 
control a floating nation—a nation without a capital 
and without a government; a nation of dispirited, 
discontented, prejudiced, and ignorant people. He 
wanted a man who could lead this cumbersome and 
unwieldy mass of beings across seas without ships, 
across rivers without bridges, over mountains with- 
out trails. He wanted a man before whose lifted 
rod the Red Sea should divide, at whose stroke waters 
should gush forth from the dry rock, and at whose 
word the clouds should drop down manna. He wanted 
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a historian for all the past, back to the very be- 
ginning. He wanted a lawgiver for all generations. 
He wanted a prophet for all the future. He wanted 
a man to whom heaven could bend to speak, and 
to whom earth would rise to listen. God, searching 
for this man, passed by Egypt. He passed by the 
nations. He passed by the crowded cities. He went 
to the silent mountain. He hid Himself in a bush 
which flamed with unconsuming fire at His presence. 
And the greatest man that trod the earth came near, 
and held direct audience with the God of heaven. 
Was such a possibility wrapped up in that trembling 
infant which eighty years ago found death waiting 
for its birth? ; 

Go forward a little. God wishes to publish His 
temporary law to a nation, and His eternal law to 
all nations in all succeeding times. Who is it that 
ascends Mount Sinai to be God’s mouthpiece to the 
world? Who is it that for forty days and nights 
talks face to face with God? Who is it whose 
countenance shines like the sun when he comes back 
to the people? Was such a possibility as this hidden 
within the helpless flesh of the man-child that came 
to the house of Amram? 

Go forward a hundred and twenty years from 
the day the death angel watched for the coming of 
the slave-child. The greatest man the world had 
ever known has ascended—not to Moriah or Sinai 
or Pisgah—but to the Mount of God. Who is it 
that searches through the beautiful valleys of Moab 
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for a worthy spot in which to bury the insignificant 
part of the ascended hero? If God thought enough 
of the ashes of Moses to come Himself and hide them 
away with His own hands, what must He have thought 
of Moses? 

A hundred and twenty years! It is but a span, 
and yet what possibilities it made realities in the 
life of Moses! In the first one hundred and twenty 
years of his life he shot from nothing into unspeak- 
able greatness—and that with the limitations of the 
world upon him. 

I wish we might follow him through the next 
one hundred and twenty years of his life, when, 
with the world under his feet, and the universe for 
his field, and God for his teacher, he swept out into 
the infinities on the first stages of his new develop- 
ment. I wish we might measure his progress when, 
fourteen centuries later, in company with Elijah, 
he came back to the world to talk to the Son of man 
about the greatest fact in the annals of eternity,— 
the price which God paid to keep man great—the 
death which Christ was to accomplish at Jerusalem. 
Fourteen centuries of expansion! What a giant, in- 
tellectual and spiritual, he must have become in those 
fourteen centuries of opportunity! Who knows but 
that God sent Moses down to Christ, while He trod 
the wine press alone, as an actual example to re- 
assure Him that the price of man’s redemption was 
not too great by showing Him what only fourteen 
centuries could do for those whose greatness was to 
be perpetuated by the death on Calvary? 
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I wish we might measure the unbroken and steady 
upgoing of Moses during the nineteen centuries just 
elapsed since Christ went back to the throne to be 
his Teacher. Wonderful Teacher! Wonderful pupil! 
Four years in college with a human instructor— 
what a transformation it works in an ambitious boy 
or girl! Nineteen hundred years in the school of 
immortality with Christ for his teacher—what must 
it have done for Moses! How keen his intellect 
to-day as he looks into God’s mysteries! How royal 
his conscience in the presence of duty! How un- 
bending his will in the presence of difficulty! What 
capacity to love after ages of practice! What 
thrills of holiness, as century after century he has 
joined the chorus, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Hosts!” What a giant he must be among the tall 
sons of the morning! 

And who are the pygmies of this generation that 
are striking at Moses? Who are the skeptics that 
laugh at Moses? Who are the orators that crack 
their blasphemous jokes on Moses? Who are the 
doughty warriors that are throwing feathers at the 
rock of Gibraltar? Who are they? And who is 
Moses? Have you ever seen the fire-fly go forth with 
its invisible glow to extinguish the sun? While the 
skeptics are laughing, Moses is marching on with 
prodigious pace. He is not dead yet. While the 
critics are sneering, Moses is riding on the high 
places of immortality. While the materialists are 
demonstrating how Moses went back to matter thirty- 
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three centuries ago, he with majestic wing is sweep- 
ing through the universe on new exploits. Let the 
skeptics laugh and the critics sneer and the materi- 
alists boast; the face of Moses is set towards eternity. 
And God beckons him on to possibilities that shall 
spring from unimagined possibilities; to heights that 
shall tower above unseen heights; to lengths and 
breadths that shall open out beyond invisible 
horizons; to power that shall mount upon power ; 
to glory that shall dazzle glories—on, on, on, with 
quickening pace to the very threshold of His own 
infinite perfections. Such is the possible glory of a 
man, who, with faith in God and with face toward 
the future, steps out upon his destiny. 

I have not exaggerated. You can not exag- 
gerate the possibilities of the human soul. Terrestrial 
units will not measure the horizons it will sweep or 
the heights it will scale. You can not reckon its 
future glory by the brightness of the sun. You can 
not measure its future power by the tread of armies. 
If Moses, starting at zero, can in one hundred and 
twenty years sweep out beyond our finite measuring 
rod, and in thirty-four centuries defy our power to 
conceive his progress, what will he not be able to 
do with an accelerating rate through an eternity of 
centuries? The greatest thing in the universe is that 
which is most like God; and the greatest possible 
destiny is that which shall eternally tend toward the 
completeness of God. Tell me what God is, and I 
will tell you the possibility of a man, with his arm 
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in the arm of Christ, and his face towards the face 
of God. 

Science declares that force is indestructible. If 
that be true, the human soul is immortal; for the 
human soul is a force. That is one thing that we 
know. I think that heat, light, electricity, and 
gravitation are forces, but I know that my soul is 
a force. That is a consciousness ever present with 
me, a shadow of my being from which I can not 
escape. 

You speak of the power of the locomotive, as it 
majestically speeds across the land bearing its pon- 
derous train. And there is power in the wonderful 
machine. I never stand before a moving engine 
without a feeling of admiration. What power! Yet 
there is a mightier force in the brain of the man 
who quietly stands with his hand on the lever, start- 
ing, regulating, stopping the train at his pleasure. 

You talk of the power of Niagara as its waters 
leap from its rocky heights over the dizzy precipice 
into the awful depths below. And there is power in 
that mighty plunge of waters. Time and again I 
have stood at its base, listened to its eternal roar, 
and looked up through the never-failing cloud of 
mist and foam at the blue arch of the sky above me. 
What irresistible power! Yet there is a mightier 
force in the brain of the man who has spanned that 
deep gorge with his bridge of wire or caught a 
fragment of the water’s power in the rumbling ma- 
chinery on the rocky cliff. 
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You talk of the power of the lightning as it 
darts from its home in the clouds, and leaves death 
in its track of fire. But there is a greater force in 
the brain of the man who catches that swift bolt as 
it falls, and gently and quietly buries it in the earth. 

You talk of the power of the cyclone as it sweeps 
across the‘land leaving destruction and death in its 
wake, and stopping not when it reaches the ocean’s 
shore, but hurrying on, lifts the white-capped waves 
on high. And there is power in the angry sea. I 
have stood on the vessel’s deck in mid-ocean, when 
no sun was visible in the sky, and when the sea was 
lashed into such fury as seemed to shake the very 
earth to its center. What power! What omnip- 
otence! How weak the puny arm of man in a con- 
test with this omnipotent giant of the deep! Yet 
as I looked, awe-stricken at the matchless sight, I 
saw a force mightier than the wind catch that tempest 
with outspread sails, and a force mightier than the 
wave catch those angry waters with a whirling pro- 
peller, and hurry the gallant ship to port. It was 
the force behind a human brain. 

You talk of the power of the earthquake as the 
world trembles under its invisible tread; and you 
may well fear its coming. But I see an earthquake 
more powerful than that which shook the city of 
San Francisco. I see the crumbling of walls stronger 
than those of wood or brick or stone or steel. I 
see the toppling of spires taller than the tallest 
steeple on the face of the earth. It is the quaking 
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crust of human history. It is the downfall of the 
strong walls of ignorance and superstition. It is the 
over-toppling of the lofty spires of unbridled am- 
bition, selfishness, tyranny, injustice, and oppression. 
It is the earthquake shock of heroic souls, like Elijah, 
John the Baptist, Luther, Wesley, Washington, Lin- 
coln, striking down by the power of God the strong- 
holds of wrong. 

The mightiest force on sea or land is the human 
soul. But science says that force is indestructible. 
Then my soul is immortal. Gibraltar’s rock may 
go down before the angry waves of the sea, but 
my soul shall survive the shocks of the sea of eternity. 
The walls of Vesuvius may be shattered by its fiery 
throbs, but my soul shall forever grow stronger under 
the very throbs it feels. 


“The stars shall fade away ; the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds.” 


THE OVERLAP OF SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION 


HASTEN to explain what I mean by the 
if Overlap of Science and Religion. If you draw 

two circles, the one to represent the field of 
science and the other the field of religion, these two 
circles will not lie wholly together or wholly apart, 
but one will be superposed upon the other in such 
a way as to include a certain territory common to 
both. It is this common territory, or overlap, of 
which I speak. 

The tailor should not be censured because he does 
not make shoes. Indeed, he should be censured if 
he were to undertake the construction of a shoe. The 
shoemaker has not neglected his business because he 
has never made a coat. He would be out of place 
if he should try to make one. Let the tailor stick 
to his goose and the shoemaker to his last. Let 
not the tailor be called to account because he is not 
a shoemaker, nor the shoemaker because he is not 
a tailor. 

Do not find fault with the ear, because it can not 
see, or with the eye, because it can not hear. Let 
everything stand on its own foundation. If it has 
no foundation, let it fall. 

50 
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If your eye is insensible to the vibrations of the 
air, or your ear to the vibrations of the invisible 
ether, it is no indication that you have not a good 
eye or a good ear; but if your eye does not respond 
to the light, or your ear to sound, then go to the 
oculist or the aurist. 

Who ever thought of writing a book about the 
conflict between the tailor and the shoemaker? They 
have no conflict. Tailors may conflict with each other 
when they disagree as to the methods of coat-making, 
or shoemakers may conflict with each other when 
they disagree as to the methods of shoemaking, but 
the tailor and the shoemaker, never. Instead of 
being antagonistic, they are supplementary. I have 
observed that a new coat demands a new pair of 
shoes to match it. 

Who ever heard of a book on the conflict of the 
eye and the ear? There is no such conflict. Two 
eyes may conflict with each other when one says, 
“Yonder is the face of James,” and the other says, 
“No, it is the face of John.” Two ears may con- 
flict with each other when one says, “That is the 
voice of James,” and the other says, “No, it is the 
voice of John;” but the eye and the ear, never. On 
the contrary, instead of being antagonistic, they 
are supplementary. If the eye or the ear alone can 
not decide, the eye and the ear conjointly may reach 
a decision. For instance: I only see the face; I 
am not sure that it is my friend of former years. 
Or I only hear the voice; I am not sure that it is 
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my friend. But I see the face and hear the voice; 
now I know. 

There can be no conflict between things that do 
not occupy the same field. Conflict is from con 
and fligo, to strike together. Things can not strike 
together when they are apart. 

Now, while no one ever heard of a book on 
the conflict of the tailor and the shoemaker, or on 
the conflict of the eye and the ear, who can count 
the books and pamphlets that have been written on 
the conflict of science and religion? Is there any 
such conflict? 

In so far as they occupy different fields, a col- 
lision is impossible. Indeed, like the eye and the ear, 
they may be supplementary. What is obscure in 
the light of either, may be clear in the light of both. 
What is uncertain in the voice of either, may be 
sure in the voice of both. 

Now, in the main, science and religion do occupy 
different fields. They both deal with facts. Science 
(and I use the term in the popular sense) deals 
with physical facts; religion, with spiritual facts. 
The facts with which science deals are those which 
come under the observation of the senses; they are 
facts which the eye can see, and the fingers touch; 
they are facts which can be put under the micro- 
scope, the telescope, the spectroscope—which can be 
put in the scales and be weighed, and along the yard 
stick and be measured; which can be put in the 
mortar and be ground, and in the test tube and be 
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scrutinized ; which can be put before the edge of the 
lance and between the poles of the battery; they 
are the facts of matter. And important facts they 
are. 

The facts with which religion has to deal are 
those which come under the immediate observation 
of the spirit. They can not be seen with the eye, 
or be grasped with the hand. They are facts which 
come under the direct gaze of reason; under the soft 
touch of faith; under the spurs and whips and sweet 
caresses of conscience, and under the royal scepter 
of the will. They are the facts of hope and de- 
spair; of happiness and misery; of love and hate; 
of duty and responsibility; of sin and penalty; of 
righteousness and reward; of human destiny; of the 
infinite God Himself. They are the facts of spirit. 
And no less important are they because they are 
facts of spirit. Indeed, if spirit be the master of 
matter, which must hold the higher rank, the phe- 
nomena of spirit, or those of matter? 

Now, it can be no objection to science that we 
can not, with the microscope, get a focus on love; 
or in the spectrum, catch any glimpse of the bright 
lines of hope; or in a test tube, discover the moral 
quality of an action; or with the lance, probe the 
cancer of sin; or with the balances, weigh the force 
of a human will; or with the tape line, measure the 
possibilities of the human spirit; or with all its pow- 
erful and subtle appliances which have turned nature 
inside out, that it can not find the secret place of 
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the infinite God who quivers in every atom, who rides 
on every planet, and who burns in every sun. That 
is not the business of science, and let no one be so 
unreasonable as to demand of it that which it does 
not and should not profess to do. 

Nor, on the other hand, should it be any objec- 
tion to religion that it can not see physical facts 
with spiritual eyes, and touch physical facts with 
spiritual hands. Conscience can analyze the elements 
of a human act, and can distinguish right from wrong; 

but is it any objection to conscience that it can not 
analyze a molecule of water, and distinguish oxygen 
from hydrogen? Is it any objection to hope that 
it can not anchor a storm-tossed ship; to love, that 
its gravitating power can not hold a planet to its 
orbit; or to faith that it can not turn back the 
tides of the ocean, as it turns back the tides of sin 
in the human soul? 

Religionists, then, should not object to science 
because they can not call forth the gifts of nature 
by faith, nor should scientists object to religion be- 
cause they can not see into the spiritual kingdom 
with the telescope. It was never intended that we 
should pray through a microscope or discover the 
secrets of nature with conscience. 

The two fields of science and religion are largely 
different, because they deal with a different class of 
facts. Nevertheless, the facts may be different, yet 
the ability to apprehend and treat them may depend 
on the same powers of the spirit. However strictly 
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physical a fact may be, matter itself can neither 
apprehend nor locate it. A fact, whether material 
or spiritual, can be apprehended and assigned to its 
place only by spirit. So, after all, the facts of 
both science and religion are perceived, named, and 
classified by spirit. If we are asked what power 
of spirit is prominent in the manipulation of the 
physical facts of science, we should be compelled 
to say that it is reason. Similarly, if we were to 
seek the power of spirit that is prominent in deal- 
ing with the spiritual facts of religion, we should 
say that it is faith. This is so manifestly true, that 
it is common to regard reason as the peculiar foun- 
dation of science and faith as the peculiar foun- 
dation of religion. 

The extreme religionist has from time immemorial 
objected to science because of its alleged tendencies 
toward rationalism, as opposed to faith, while the 
extreme scientist has equally objected to religion be- 
cause of its alleged tendencies towards superstition, 
as opposed to reason. Are not both objectors firing 
into their own guns? Is not each pointing the 
breech at the other and the muzzle at himself? Can 
religionists afford to make war upon reason, or sci- 
entists to make war upon faith? 

What has the religionist to hope for when he 
begins to discredit the sanctions of reason? It is 
true that the foundation of religion is said to be 
faith; and so it is, pre-eminently and emphatically 
and eternally; but are not its four corner stones the 
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granite blocks of reason? Did you ever hear of faith 
that did not rest securely on a substratum of reason? 
What is faith but undemonstrated reason? What 
does St. Paul call it but “the evidence of things 
unseen?” The thing which is the object of faith 
is unseen, but the invisible object must present its 
evidence even to faith. But evidence belongs to the 
domain of reason. Where there is evidence, there 
must be reason. St. Paul says where there is faith, 
there is evidence; and Aristotle’s dictum, conse- 
quently, declares that where there is faith, there is 
reason. 

Yonder is a wire coming from the electric light 
works. You look at it, but can not tell whether 
it is a dead wire or a live one. If it is a dead one, 
you can cut it off with safety. If it is a live one, 
to cut it off will be your death. But you say, “I 
have faith that it is a dead wire, and on that faith 
T will cut it off.” You put forth your hand and 
cut the wire. No matter whether it be dead or alive, 
you have not exercised faith. You have simply been 
guilty of ignorant presumption. Reasonable pre- 
sumption is based on faith, but ignorant presumption 
violates the fundamental condition of faith. 

Here, again, is your electric wire. Still you do 
not know whether it is dead or alive. It looks pre- 
cisely as it did before. But the engineer of the 
electric light company tells you there is no fire in 
the boiler, the dynamo is still, and the wire is dead. 
You reach forth and cut it. Now you have exer- 
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cised faith, provided you have reason to suppose that 
the engineer is a reliable man. He may be mis- 
taken about the wire; he may even be unreliable, and 
tell you that the wire is dead, when he knows that 
it is alive. When you put forth your hand, the 
invisible energy of the wire may strike you dead; 
still you have exercised faith. You have made use 
of undemonstrated reason; still it was reason, though 
undemonstrated and undemonstrable. You have exer- 
cised confidence in untried reason, and that is faith. 
That is the faith that is the foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion. That is the faith that God demands 
should be exercised in Him for the pardon of sin 
through Christ, and for restoration to harmony with 
Himself. God asks no one to put faith in that 
which has not a reasonable foundation. He did not 
endow man with a reason that demands that things 
should be reasonable, and then put him in a crucible 
and grind him into believing against reason. God 
does not contradict Himself in the human constitution. 
God is not at war with Himself on the battlefield of 
human spirit. God does not undo in one depart- 
ment of the human soul, what He has taken infinite 
pains to do in another. He demands that we exer- 
cise faith in Christ as His Son and as the world’s 
Redeemer, but if there is no better reason for believ- 
ing that Jesus Christ is the Son\of God than that 
Mohammed was the prophet of God, then we are no 
more bound to accept Jesus than we are to accept 
Mohammed; indeed, it would be presumption instead 
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of faith to accept Him. If there is no better reason 
for believing that the Christian religion is a Divine 
scheme than that of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Confu- 
cianism, and even Fetishism are of direct Divine 
origin, then we are as superstitious as the heathen 
and as fetish as the pagan if we put ourselves under 
its control. 

There may be a blind side to faith, but even there 
it sees with the eyes of the very reason that perme- 
ates it. 

If it is true that faith must not proceed on mere 
presumption, but must have its ground of expectation 
in reason, how much more clearly is it true that 
it must not contradict reason. I say it with reverence, 
but I say it with boldness, that if the Christian 
scheme demanded that faith should assent to what 
reason says can not be—mark, CAN NOT BE— 
not what reason says is improbable or inexplicable, 
but what it declares is destructive of reason itself— 
I say that if the Christian system required that 
faith should believe what reason says is contradictory, 
then it would be the duty of reasonable men to reject 
the Christian system and class it among the vagaries 
of history. If the Scriptures taught that two and 
two are five, then the author of the Scriptures’ would 
not be the author of the human soul; for the Author 
of the soul has written indelibly upon its fibers that 
two and two can not be other than four. The very 
reason why I do not believe Mohammed and Brahma 
and Confucius, is the ever-present fact that what 
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they have put in their systems the Creator has not 
put in the constitution of my soul; and if God is the 
author of my soul, He is not the author of the Koran 
or the Vedas. 

While it is true that faith must not antagonize 
reason, still, it is equally true that it may transcend 
it. Faith must not be unreasonable, but it may be 
super-reasonable. It must not demand the contra- 
dictory, but it may demand the inexplicable, provided 
the inexplicability grows, not out of the nature of 
the thing, but out of the limitations of the human 
reason. It must not demand that parallel lines can 
meet, for that would stand athwart the nature of 
the thing; but it may demand that water can be 
turned into wine, for who knows the essential nature 
of the ultimate elements of either water or wine? 
It must not demand that what is, is not, but it may 
demand that a man born blind can be restored to 
sight, that a few loaves and fishes may be made to 
satisfy the hunger of a surging multitude, and that 
a dead man can be brought to life. For if, in the 
one case, what is, is not, the human soul is a stand- 
ing lie; but in the other cases, who so thoroughly 
knows the ultimate nature of the visual organ, of 
bread and fish, and of that mystery of mysteries we 
call life, as to say that the alleged miracles of the 
Gospel are self-contradictory? 

Faith may out-travel reason, but it must travel 
the same road. In the flights of the soul, reason 
may lose sight of faith, but it is only because its 
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wings are shorter. Its eye must be fixed toward the 
same goal, even though it be not so keen as the 
eye of faith; and in the end they will come to- 
gether, when the pinions of reason are expanded, 
and faith shall halt for a still higher flight. 

Religionists, then, are firing into their own bat- 
teries, if they attack science because it emphasizes 
the sanctions of reason. Rather let them encourage 
science to exalt reason to the throne which God in- 
tended it should occupy; for, the more worthy reason 
becomes in the eyes of men, the more reverently will 
they look upon true religion, which builds its faith 
on the foundation of reason and which permeates its 
faith with the spirit of reason. 

On the other hand, what have scientists to hope 
for when they attack faith? For instance, what sort 
of logic has the positivist studied—the positivist, 
who claims to be pre-eminently the man of science? 
He divides human history into the same three periods 
into which he divides an individual human life. There 
is the child, who is governed by faith. 'Then there is 
the youth, who lives in a period of investigation and 
learns to think for himself. And lastly, there is the 
mature man, who knows what the child took upon 
faith, and concerning which the youth made his in- 
vestigation. So the positivist makes a three-fold di- 
vision of the history of the race, The infancy of 
the race was the theological stage in which men 
took everything upon faith. Then came the phi- 
losophical or metaphysical stage in which men began 
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to think. And now has come the positive stage in 
which men know. And so the positivist declares that 
this is not the age of faith, but of knowledge. 
Reason has the field, and faith is a curiosity of the 
past. 

But can reason afford to make war upon faith? 
I have said that faith can not afford to question 
the sanctions of reason, because faith must be reason- 
able. It rests on reason as its only legitimate foun- 
dation. On the other hand, and with equal per- 
tinence, can reason any more afford to question the 
sanctions of faith? While reason is the foundation 
and warrant of faith, is it not equally true that 
faith is the foundation and warrant of reason? I 
have seen some curious contrivances in which, by 
merely turning them upside down, the superstructure 
became the foundation and the foundation the super- 
structure. Is it not so with reason and faith? If 
reason does not rest upon faith as its ultimate base, 
on what is it built? 

Let us take, as a case of pure reason, an instance 
under the dictum of Aristotle. 

ALL MATTER HAS WEIGHT. Iron IS MATTER. 
THEREFORE, IRON HAS weEIcGHT. ‘This is the very 
throne of reason. If it can not reign here with- 
out a rival, it can reign nowhere without one. 
Has it, indeed, a rival here? The mental process 
by which we reach the conclusion that iron has 
weight, by comparing the other two propositions, 
is pure reason, and the conclusion derived from 
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making this comparison can not be doubted. 
Given the two premises, and we say that the 
conclusion follows inevitably. But after all, how 
do we know that reason speaks the truth? Why, 
reason itself says so. But wait. What is reason? 
It is the power of the soul which is now called upon 
to give the authority for its sanctions. It is now on 
trial. What shall testify to the validity of its 
processes. Shall reason itself testify? 'That can not 
be, for its testimony would be worth no more than 
the original proposition which its testimony is de- 
signed to establish. When a lawyer impeaches the 
testimony of a witness, he does not call upon the 
witness to testify to his own veracity. Now, if 
reason can not take the stand and testify to the 
validity of its own processes, what have we to do 
but to rest on the faith that the Creator has not 
put a standing falsehood in the human constitu- 
tion, which makes reason seem to point to the zenith, 
when, in fact, it is pointing toward the antipodes? 
If faith goes, reason must go, for it has no other 
foundation. The positivist who sets up reason and 
puts down faith, may be the giant of his age, but 
he is the Samson who, while slaying his thousands of 
Philistines, pulls down the pillars upon his own head. 

But independent of the fact that reason is so 
linked to faith that you can not take up one with- 
out taking up the other; that is, that the very 
nature of reason is such that it can not be divorced 
from faith, there is still another and overwhelming 
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consideration why the scientist should not question the 
authority of faith. In spite of the fact that reason 
is assumed to be pre-eminently the foundation of 
science, it is also true that faith itself is equally 
its foundation. The essential processes of modern 
science are inductive. Every great law in every 
branch of modern science is a generalization reached 
by the method of induction. ‘And the very core of 
induction is faith. We reason by induction when 
we conclude that what is true in one or more in- 
stances, will be true in all like instances. In some 
cases, only one instance is needed to justify an induc- 
tion; in other cases, many. This inductive process 
of reasoning is specially prominent in the immature 
mind. A child burns its finger on a hot stove. 
It,concludes therefrom, by induction, that all hot 
stoves will burn its finger. It falls from a chair and 
receives serious injury. It thence concludes that a 
fall from a chair will always be painful. In these 
cases, one instance warrants an induction. The child 
early learns to reach conclusions from one instance, 
and this fact is one of the chief causes of the un- 
certainty of its conclusions. Gradually it comes to 
learn that in certain kinds of knowledge, two, three, 
or even very many instances will be necessary to 
warrant certainty; and, indeed, that no finite number 
of instances is sufficient to warrant absolute certainty. 

Suppose a man, a stranger to all civilized insti- 
tutions and customs, should find himself at the door 
of one of our churches on Monday evening of the 
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first week of January. It is the week of general 
prayer ; and let us suppose that the Church authorities 
have arranged to hold the accustomed week-night 
services. Let no one explain to him the usual order, 
but leave him to find out our Church customs by his 
own observations. 

On Monday night he sees the congregation come 
and go. Not knowing what to expect, he is now 
led to suppose that this phenomenon may probably 
occur the next night; but he is utterly uncertain. 
On Tuesday night, he sees the congregation come and 
go. Now, with more assurance, he suspects that the 
same thing will occur the next night. On Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday nights, 
he sees the phenomenon repeated. He is now ready 
to say, with considerable probability of truth, that 
these meetings will be repeated the next week, and 
so on, indefinitely. But when the second Monday 
night comes, the accustomed gathering is not seen. 
If he had said before this failure that these gather- 
ings would continue permanently, he would, evidently, 
have based his conclusion on too small a number 
of facts. 

Let us change the supposition. Let him stand 
at the church door continuously. Sunday morning 
and Sunday evening he sees the gathering. Then 
he misses the congregation till the night of the mid- 
week meeting. The next Sunday morning and even- 
ing and the next midweek evening, he sees the repe- 
tition of the phenomenon. And so the next, and 
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the next, for months and even years. Now, without 
making any inquiries, he will finally reach the defi- 
nite conclusion that these Church convocations occur 
regularly twice on Sunday and once in mid-week ; 
and so firmly will this conviction take hold upon 
him, that he will, if the observations continue long 
enough, be willing to prophesy that on any given 
Sunday or mid-week evening in the future this ob- 
served phenomenon will occur. He has reached a 
general law, but his evidence and his only evidence 
of the truth of the law is based on his own confidence 
that the Church authorities are uniform and per- 
sistent in their method of action. The greater his 
confidence in their uniformity and persistence of ac- 
tion, the greater his certainty of the truth of his 
general conclusion. In any case, the validity of his 
conclusion, which was reached by induction, is based 
on faith. An induction is strictly a prophecy based 
on confidence in untried reason. 

Now, this induction is the keystone in the arch 
of modern science. Every generalization of science 
depends upon it. The only warrant of any induction 
of science is faith in the uniformity of nature and 
the continuity of its processes. For instance, when 
incandescent hydrogen is examined with the spectro- 
scope, certain distinct and distinctive straight lines 
or bands are seen. They are always seen in hydrogen | 
and are never seen in any other substance; so that 
when the physicist sees these distinctive lines in any 
untried substance, he at once declares that he is look- 
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ing at hydrogen. He has not tested all the hydrogen 
in the world, but he has tested enough cases to war- 
rant his conclusion that nature has put this mark 
upon that substance. He never expects to find these | 
marks on any other substance, or under the same 
circumstances to find any other marks on this sub- 
stance, because of his faith that nature does not 
change its methods. If, indeed, he finds these marks 
upon a substance in the sun or in the stars, he im- 
mediately concludes that hydrogen is a constituent 
of these heavenly bodies. What nature does here, 
he believes it will do there. Whatever advancement 
science has made in the last century is due to its 
faith in the uniformity of nature, here and there, 
now and then. 

This is especially true of the science of astronomy, 
the practical phase of which grows out of its ability 
to prophesy. If the astronomer can predict an 
eclipse of the sun, the transit of Venus, the phases 
of the moon, or even the return of this evening’s 
darkness, and to-morrow’s sunlight, it is only because 
he has faith in the uniformity and continuity of 
nature’s processes as expressed in Newton’s great law 
of gravitation. So that if the religionist who attacks 
reason, and the positivist who attacks faith are 
Samsons going to their own destruction, emphat- 
ically, the expounder of modern science who attacks 
faith is a Haman, building for the despised Mordecai 
a scaffold on which he himself shall meet his fate. 
Let science hold fast to faith, for thereby it digs 
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deeper its foundation of reason; and let religion exalt 
reason, for thereby it builds higher its towers of 
faith. 

This, then, is the overlap of science and religion 
—reason, whose peculiar function is in the realm of 
science, reaching over into the field of religion as 
the root of faith; and faith, whose peculiar function 
is in the realm of religion reaching over into the 
field of science as the root of reason. 

I am glad of this overlap, for it proclaims that 
the Author of science and the Author of religion are 
one and the same. Science and religion have locked 
arms by the decree of heaven, and what God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder. 

Science and religion do not conflict. They can 
not conflict, for their origin and ultimate end are 
the same. Philosophy and theology come in conflict ; 
but philosophy is not science, and theology is not 
religion. Philosophy is the human interpretation of 
science, and theology is the human interpretation of 
religion. That which is human is finite and fallible, 
whether it appear in philosophy or in theology. That 
which is Divine is infallible, whether it be in science 
or in religion. Systems of science and systems of 
religion being human, are imperfect; but science and 
religion themselves, being Divine, are perfect and are 
in absolute harmony with each other. They both 
reveal their common Author. They work from dif- 
ferent standpoints, but they meet together on the 
common level of truth. The engineer in tunneling 
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a mountain begins, when he can, simultaneously on 
opposite sides, and with a double force of men works 
toward a meeting point in the center. If the work 
were in charge of two engineers whose plans were 
in conflict, the two lines of excavation would not 
meet. But while the work is superintended by one 
intellect, with one plan, it matters not that the forces 
proceed in two divisions, and from opposite directions. 
The complete tunnel will be a unit when the two 
approaching lines meet at a common point. Science 
and religion proceed from opposite points of the 
compass, the one working from the material side, the 
other from the spiritual side; but with one Author 
who has but one plan, these two great forces meet, 
and the tracks of truth which they mark out blend 
at the point of meeting, and form one continuous 
pathway which, backwards or forwards, leads to the 
infinite Planner and Maker of the universe. 

IT call upon the youth of this generation to develop 
their reason and fit it to be a powerful weapon for 
the battle with error and the defense of truth. But 
with all their getting, let them not crowd out the 
instinct of faith. It is not ignoble to trust. It is 
not unmanly to hold fast to the faith of our child- 
hood. It is not superstitious to follow untried reason. 
It is no sign of imbecility to walk by the staff of 
faith. Faith is honorable. It is courageous. It is 
heroic. It is the greatest conqueror abroad in the 
earth. Faith saw the steam engine, the ocean cable, 
and every triumph of mind over nature long before 
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reason caught the first faint glimpse. Every breath 
you draw is the breath of faith, for the very air 
you breathe is liable to be the abode of poisonous 
germs. But you breathe on and trust. Every step 
you take is a step of faith, for enemies unseen may 
be lurking along your pathway. But you walk on 
and trust. Every sleep you enjoy is the sleep of 
faith, for who knows what may befall you before 
the morning’s sun. But you sleep on and trust. 
Every mouthful you eat, every cup of water you 
press to your thirsty lips, every trade you make, 
every journey you pursue, every act of your lives 
is an act of faith. 

Now, if God comes to you and tenderly says, 
“Trust Me as you trust the world,” do not turn 
scornfully away and say that it is the part of super- 
stition to trust, for your very lives are lives of trust. 
When substance and shadow can be divorced, then 
you and faith may go apart. Will you trust every- 
thing but God? And will you trust God for every- 
thing except that which you most sorely need—the 
pardon of your sins through Jesus Christ, and the 
restoration of your souls to harmony with God and 
His universe? Will the things on which you put 
your trust be, of all, the only things which in the 
end may not justify your faith; and will you with- 
hold your trust from Him, who alone of all can not 
fail to give you an unimpeachable and eternal war- 
rant for your faith? 

Some years ago I was traveling on the cars with 
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my son, then a child of three summers. We sat 
together in the seat, and the little fellow was eagerly 
looking at the changing landscape, and intensely en- 
joying its beauty, when suddenly and, to him, un- 
expectedly, we plunged into a very long tunnel. He 
had been seated near the window; but immediately 
on entering the tunnel, he quietly moved away from 
the window and approached my side of the seat. He 
found me by stretching out his arms. His hand 
first rested on my face; then gradually it moved down 
to my shoulder; and then more quickly down my 
arm until it touched my hand; then with a firm grasp 
he took my hand and pressed it, and leaning his 
head against my arm, waited until we reached the 
light. Immediately he moved back to the window 
and resumed his observations. It was to me a very 
touching episode; and presently I said, “My boy, 
were you afraid?” ‘No, sir,” was his reply. ‘Why 
were you not afraid, my child?” “Afraid? Why, 
I had hold of your hand.” He had hold of my 
hand! <A hand of willingness, but a hand of weak- 
ness! A hand of love, but a hand of flesh! He 
had hold of my hand! What if the mountain of 
earth above us had come crashing down on our speed- 
ing trainP How much would my weak hand have 
availed to keep him from harm? But he had hold 
of my hand, and he trusted. 

My good friends, what will avail the hand of 
the world, when the storm and the fire and the sword 
come upon us? ‘The time will come to us each when 
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we shall need a stronger hand than the world can 
reach out to us. That time has come to every man, 
and happy has he been who has had hold of God’s 
_ hand. 

That time came to Abraham. Yonder he goes 
out into the darkness. He is going to the slaughter 
of his son and his hope. The tunnel is a long one, 
the darkness is impenetrable, and the mountain hangs 
threateningly over his head. “Are you afraid, 
Abraham?” Down through the intervening ages, 
above the noise of revolutions, and the crash of em- 
pires, I hear the blast of his trumpet voice, “No! 
No! I am not afraid!’ “But do you not hear 
the rumbling of the earthquake? Do you not feel the 
shaking of the mountain above your head? Why 
are you not afraid?” “Afraid? I have hold of 
His hand!” And with one hand God held Abraham, 
and with the other He stopped the earthquake, and 
faith had triumphed. 

Yonder go three young Hebrews to the furnace 
of fire. “Young men, why do you walk so proudly? 
Do you not see the curling flames? Do you not 
know that the furnace is seven times hotter than 
it is wont to be? Do you not see your keepers falling 
down in death at the very threshold of the fire? 
What can save you when you stand among the hiss- 
ing billows? Do you not tremble and fear?” 
“Afraid? Why should we fear, for the form of the 
Fourth, which is like unto the Son of God, walks 
by our side, and we have hold of His hand.” And 
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with His right hand He holds the Hebrew sons, and 
with His left He beats back the billows of fire, and 
faith again has triumphed. 

Yonder goes Daniel to the lion’s jaws. What 
cares he for the jealous mob? What cares he for 
the lions’ roar? What cares he that, as the furnace 
was seven times hotter, so the blood-thirsty beasts are 
seven times more ravenous than is their wont? He 
has hold of His hand! And with one hand, the 
God of Daniel holds him with the grip of Omnip- 
otence, and with the other, the God of the lions and 
of every beast of the field and fowl of the air closes 
the deadly jaws, and faith again has triumphed. 

Yonder goes Paul to his execution. What cares 
he for the bloody executioner that leads him forth 
to his death? His good fight is fought; his course 
is finished; and the faith is kept; the struggle is 
behind him, and the crown is before him; he has 
hold of His hand; and with one hand the God of 
Paul holds him until the work of death is done, and 
with the other He lifts him to His throne; and faith 
again has triumphed. 

“Martyrs, going to the stake, are ye not afraid? 
Ye suffering sons of God, in all ages and climes, 
going through tears and pain, are ye not afraid? 
Ye Christian mothers in all lands, sitting in your 
desolation as the death damp gathers on the brow 
of your darlings, as you wrap them in winding 
sheets and gaze at them through coffin lids, with eyes 
that can not weep; as you look into the open graves 
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and hear the rattling of the clods, are ye not afraid?” 
I hear the answer coming from the millions on earth 
and the millions already gone before, “Afraid? 
Afraid? We have hold of His hand—the hand that 
made the flowers and the birds; the hand that hol- 
lowed out the sea and lifted up the mountain; the 
hand that sent the earth, spinning in its endless 
flight; the hand that kindled the fires of the sun 
and lit up the stars of night; the hand of the 
eternal and omnipotent God which is forever against 
that which would harm us, and is forever uplifted 
to help us—we have hold of His hand, and what 
shall we fear?” 

It is better to be in the storm with God than 
to be in the calm alone. A human hand reinforced 
by the hand of God is omnipotent. 


THE THREE L’S OF THE NEW 
ERA OR THE HOPE OF THE 
UNDER MAN 


Vn one L of the old civilization was Law. 

The two L’s of modern civilization are Law 

_ and Liberty. The three L’s of the civiliza- 

tion to come are Law, Liberty, and Love. And the 
greatest of these is Love. 

When man first appeared in society, law came 
with him. When liberty entered civilization, law 
still remained, the basis and warrant of liberty. And 
when love shall. fully come into the world, law and 
liberty will still abide; law, the strong arm of love, 
and liberty, its sphere. Love will be the center, law 
the circumference, and liberty the circle itself. Love 
will be the spring of action, law the rule, and liberty 
the scope. 

These three great factors have, indeed, come down 
together through human history. But during the 
earlier stages, law was prominent, while liberty and 
love were subordinate. In the present stage, law and 
liberty are both prominent, while love is subordinate. 
And in the stage to come, law, liberty, and love will 
each be in its proper place, none of the three being 
exalted beyond its legitimate sphere, and none de- 
graded below it. 

74. 
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I have assumed that a new era is coming in 
which love will take its proper place. How soon 
it will be here, no man can tell. If the altruistic 
forces now at work in the evolution of society are 
given free scope, and are not diverted from their 
end by revolution, either bloody or bloodless, the 
coming of the new day is at hand. The light is 
already breaking in the east, and the fading stars an- 
nounce the coming of the sun. But if revolution be 
forced upon society, whether by blood or by ballot; 
whether by the righteous rage of the oppressed or 
by the misguided teaching of conscientious prophets ; 
and if the altruistic forces now permeating society 
from center to circumference be diverted from their 
God-appointed evolutionary course, then there will 
be another cataclysm in civilization, another quick — 
descent into the valley of Dark Ages, and an- 
other slow and painful march up the slopes of the 
future towards a far-distant era when love shall take 
its place with liberty and law. Shall it come in this 
twentieth century, or shall it wait another millennium? 
That question may be answered before you and I 
go hence. 

There is crying need for the speedy coming 
of the new era. One straight look at the innocent 
suffering endured this moment by the countless masses 
of mankind would be the last vision of the beholder, 
for his eyes would dart from their sockets at the 
piteous sight. One full vibration from the helpless, 
hideous shriek of humanity would deafen the ear 
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forever. One great sympathetic impulse going out 
to meet the helpless woes of the world would break 
the heart forever. And that for this moment only! 
What of the nights and days and months and years 
and centuries and millenniums of the past? Shall it 
go on thus forever? God forbid! But it is here 
now. 

Add to all this the guilty suffering of our fellows, 
slowly drawn out through every instant of the days 
and nights, and every year of the centuries and cycles. 
There is burning necessity for the new era. 

Men and women! We have slept too long while 
the cry of the innocent has been going up to heaven. 
We have played too long while the wail of the guilty 
has been encircling the earth. We have compromised 
too long while the Right was down and the Wrong 
was on high. We have not even glanced at the 
woes whose full vision would have struck us blind. 

Let the panorama of this instant quickly unfold 
before you. Take one swift glance at the living 
pictures moving as upon a cinematographic screen. 
Here come the babes, millions in number, conceived 
in sin and born in filth and want. They have known 
few waking moments of comfort since they opened 
their eyes in the midst of suffering. Hungry, they 
have cried for food; but no answer came. Helpless, 
in their bewilderment and terror, they have in- 
stinctively turned their little hearts toward the great 
heart of the world for a pulsation of love, but they 
have shrunk back more terror-stricken than before 
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at the hard fist of cruelty. Their pinched faces are 
involuntarily set towards a future of shame, pauper- 
ism, and crime. Let us thank God for that hard law 
of nature, the survival of the fittest, which will merci- 
lessly, yet mercifully, cut down the vast majority of 
this pathetic procession before they have toiled far 
up the stony slopes. 

Here are the children, millions, too, in number, 
blear-eyed and pale-cheeked from pre-natal sin and 
post-natal environment. They are not in the family, 
the holy of holies of childhood. They are not in the 
public school, the nursery of the State, where the 
gentle voices and loving hearts of self-sacrificing 
teachers find response in the soul of childhood. Their 
family are filth, disease, and horrid sights and sounds. 
Their father is Lust and their mother is Shame. 
Their school room is the saloon, the brothel, the 
gambling den, and their teacher the devil. Would 
that the same hard law of natural selection might 
cut them off before they come into their full harvest 
of misery! 

Here are the youth, millions yet in number, not in 
high school or college; not in factory and store nor 
on the farm, but with hollow cheeks and sunken eyes 
and unfed stomachs, trained in sin and breathing the 
miasma of filth, lust, drunkenness, corruption, and 
death. God help them, if they survive to run a few 
stages in the course of life, and God protect society 
when they become units thereof ! 

Here are the working men, millions still in num- 
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ber, out of work, out of. bread, out of heart; and 
here are their wives and children, hungry, homeless, 
friendless. Is it any wonder they set their hearts 
as steel against those in soft raiment, luxurious homes, 
and with the abundance of the good things of life? 

Here are the wretched old, a fragment only of 
the vast procession that started from infancy, still 
hungry and gaunt and sore. ‘Thank God, their 
dreary race against insuperable odds is nearly done! 

But hurry on the moving pictures. Our hearts 
will break if we tarry. 

Quickly, yonder goes the scarlet woman, with her 
more scarlet procuress, and her still more scarlet com- 
panion in sin. Yonder is the tenement house, with its 
filth and disease, its rottenness and stench, its impure 
sights and immoral atmosphere; with human beings 
born for destiny huddled together as pigs in a pen. 
Yonder are the sweat shops, foul and dank, where 
weary women toil the livelong day for the price of 
the half-smoked cigar their merciless sweater casts 
into the street. Yonder are the tramps, uncounted 
thousands more, gloomily treading up and down over 
the earth, some desperately seeking work, some lazily 
seeking a mouthful that shall stay their hunger until 
they beg again. Yonder are the drunkards, a totter- 
ing army, staggering on to their death, replenished 
more rapidly by the saloon than the grave can bury 
them away. 

And on and on and still on the pictures move. 
Put away the screen before your hearts break. Stop 
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this. artificial panorama of hunger, filth, fever, lust, 
drunkenness, and death, before you perish with very 
sympathy in the presence—of what?—of the mere 
painted picture of human woe! Aye, stop it all and 
close the performance, lest your compassion with the 
fleeting specter of Wrong should crush you. But 
know ye that the sad reality stops not night or day; 
that the wretched procession moves on under the stars 
and under the sun; that the vision broke the heart 
of the Son of man, who dared to open wide His eyes 
upon the scene, and that it has broken and will yet 
break the hearts of hosts of followers of the Son of 
man who thrust themselves into the thick of the 
reality. Verily, there is urgent need of the coming 
of the new era! 

The one comfort in all this desolation is that the 
case is not so bad as it might be. Poor comfort, 
indeed! The one gleam of hope darting across the 
horizon of this despair is that the situation is not 
so bad as it once was—yea, stronger still: the situ- 
ation is better than it ever was before. In all the 
great Christian nations included in what is called 
Western civilization, there has been, since liberty took 
its place with law a century or more ago, a steady 
and unchecked improvement in the condition of the 
submerged masses. If General Booth could have 
taken the economic census of Europe before the 
feudal system was replaced by the present competitive 
system of industry, the submerged mass would have 
been far greater than his one-tenth, and their con- 
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dition much more strenuous than that of the poverty- 
stricken people of England to-day. The upward 
movement of the masses under the reign of law and 
liberty has been slow, steady, silent, and irresistible ; 
and it was never more certain that the submerged 
fraction of humanity was relatively diminishing both 
in number and in the severity of its conditions, than 
at the present moment. 

The political demagogue and the socialistic en- 
thusiast will tell you that “the rich are growing richer, 
and the poor are growing poorer” in the center of 
Western civilization and in the very beginning of the 
twentieth century. But it is only a half truth they 
utter. The rich are growing richer, true enough; 
and so are the poor growing less poor; and the richer 
the rich become, the better the chance that the poor 
shall diminish their poverty. 

A favorite figure of the pessimist is the trapezoid 
of humanity, with the poverty-stricken masses at the 
lower and larger base, the millionaire select number 
at the upper and smaller base, and with all degrees 
of wealth and poverty between. The upper classes 
of the trapezoid are alleged to press upon the lower 
classes, the pressure becoming greater as we approach 
the lower base, which sustains the weight of the super- 
incumbent load. The lower base, we are told, is in- 
creasing in size and the upper diminishing, the ten- 
dency being towards a triangle with one great pluto- 
crat at the vertex and myriads of vassal paupers at 
the bottom. And, worst of all, we are told that the 
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layers in this trapezoid are horizontal, not vertical; 
and that the under man is helpless to rise from one 
stratum to that above him. 

But whatever the pessimist may say, all we need 
to do is to open our eyes upon this changing 
trapezoid, and we discover that the strata are not 
altogether horizontal, but partly vertical; that the 
under man has been gradually climbing from the 
lower strata into those above; that the upper base 
is not growing smaller or the lower one larger; but 
that the upper base is becoming larger and the lower 
one smaller, and that the trapezoid is not approxi- 
mating towards a triangle in form, but towards a 
rectangle with upper and lower bases equal. The 
tendency, it is true, is not towards an equal distribu- 
tion of wealth among the people, but towards the 
equalization in the numbers of the various ranks from 
the richest to the poorest, and particularly a ten- 
dency towards the softening of the strenuous con- 
ditions by which the submerged fraction may be 
brought to the surface. 

While opportunity in the rivalry of life is far 
from equal, nevertheless, the change gradually taking 
place in opportunity is in the direction of equality ; 
and that change is more rapid now than ever before. 
In 1860, the number of persons in the United States 
engaged in remunerative employment, including all 
kinds of labor, intellectual or physical, was 37% of 
the total population over ten years of age. In 1890, 
the number was 48%, being an increase of 11% 
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during one generation in the opportunity of earning 
a livelihood. That is, the opportunity of industrial 
competition increased 11% more rapidly than that 
part of the population who were old enough to com- 
pete. If the population should increase more rapidly 
than the opportunity of competition, there would be 
a contraction of opportunity. If the rate of increase 
were equal in both cases, there would be neither im- 
provement nor retrogression. But the increasing rate 
of the growth of opportunity shows a forward move- 
ment towards a state of equal opportunity for all. 
A gain of 11% in one generation is ‘marvelous 
progress in a scheme of evolution which, in many 
directions, requires a century for a perceptible ad- 
vance. 

You do not need to look at tables of dry statistics 
to see this result. Look abroad over the land. Glance 
into your neighbor’s door yard. To whom belong 
those neat cottages in the suburbs, these bright homes 
in the villages, with flower gardens and romping, 
happy children? To the man with the hoe and the 
hammer and the arm of brawn and the heart of 
courage. ‘To whom belongs no inconsiderable part 
of the savings deposits in our banks? To the wage 
earner. Who holds as his own property, bought with 
his own savings, a fair share of the last issue of 
Government bonds? ‘The working man. The condi- 
tion of the wage earner has slowly but persistently 
improved. Wages have, in the long run, steadily 
increased in their purchasing value; production and 
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consumption have both increased more rapidly than 
the population, and the life of both producer and 
consumer has been filled with greater opportunity and 
power. 

Let us not, however, close our eyes to the stern 
fact that, although the trend of society is towards 
equal opportunity for all in the competitions of life, 
the equality of opportunity has not yet arrived. And 
when it does arrive, it will not, and can not, mean 
equality of possession; for as long as God continues ~ 
to bring human beings into the world with unequal 
powers and possibilities, they will continue to develop 
unequally, even though the chances of all be the 
same. 

There are two fallacies in this age of liberty and 
in this dawning era of love that need to be exploded; 
first, that society owes every man a living. Society 
owes no man a living; it simply owes him equal 
treatment with his fellows in his effort to obtain a 
living. The other fallacy is this: that society owes 
every man an opportunity to earn a living. It owes 
no man such an opportunity; it simply owes all men 
equal protection in developing opportunity, or in seiz- 
ing and using opportunities that already exist. 

When equality of opportunity arrives, there will 
be infinite diversity of condition. Pauperism, which 
may be defined as absolute poverty, will sooner or 
later disappear, but inequality of possession will for- 
ever remain. There will always be those who have 
less than their fellows; for even with equal oppor- 
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tunity the inequality of ability will perpetuate an 
inequality of possession. Poverty and wealth are 
relative terms, the same man being poor when com- 
pared with those richer than himself, and rich when 
compared with those poorer. 

Equality of opportunity alone will help no man, 
but in connection with certain qualities in himself 
and others it will tend to lift all out of pauperism, 
and out of the lower strata of poverty into the upper 
ranks of competence. 

Whom do I mean by the under man? Not the 
man of less ability than his fellows, but the man 
who has not an equal chance with his competitors in 
the rivalry of life. 

The under man, however capable and virtuous 
he may be, can never rise to his rightful place among 
his fellows until he can have an eaual opportunity 
with them in the struggle for a livelihood and in 
all the honorable rivalries of life; and this equality 
of opportunity can never come until love shall be 
the supreme factor in human conduct. 

What shall bring in this equality of opportunity 
in the rivalries of life by which the under man may 
rise to better conditions? 

Two fundamentally different plans are proposed, 
of which one is to continue the present competitive 
system of industry under private ownership and con- 
trol of capital; and the other is to adopt some form 
of socialism, under which private ownership and con- 
trol shall be abolished, and personal competition be 
relegated to the “red tooth and claw” of wild beasts. 
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While the forms of socialism are numerous, the 
essential feature is the same in all, viz., the abolition 
of private capital with its necessary adjunct of per- 
sonal competition, and the substitution of public 
ownership and control of all the means of production 
and distribution, with a view to an equitable division 
of wealth among all the people. 

It is important to have a clear conception of this 
fundamental principle of socialism. However greatly 
the various socialistic schemes differ from each other, 
they all agree in the principle of general ownership 
and control, and in the substitution for competition 
of some forms of socialized co-operation. Here are 
a few brief definitions by some of the best authori- 
ties: 

Century Dictionary: “Socialism is any theory 
or system of social organization which would abolish 
entirely or in great part the individual effort and 
competition on which modern society rests, and sub- 
stitute for it co-operative action; would introduce 
a more perfect and equal distribution of the products 
of labor, and would make land and capital, as the 
instruments and means of production, the joint 
possession of the members of the community.” 

John Stuart Mill: “What is characteristic of 
socialism is the joint ownership by all the members 
of the community of the instruments and means of 
production, which carries with it the consequence that 
the division of all the produce among the body of 
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owners must be a public act performed according 
to rules laid down by the community.” 

Benjamin Kidd: ‘True socialism has one in- 
variable characteristic by which it may always be 
recognized—always one definite object in view, up 
to which its proposals directly or indirectly lead. 
This is the final suspension of that personal struggle 
for existence which has been waged not only from the | 
beginning of society, but, in one form or another, 
from the beginning of life.” 

Paul La Fargue, a disciple of Karl Marx: 
“Socialism is not the system of any reformer what- 
ever; it is the doctrine of those who believe that the 
existing system is on the eve of a fatal economic 
revolution which will establish collective ownership in 
the hands of organizations of workers, in place of 
the individual ownership of capital.” 

Frederich Engels, life-long co-worker with Karl 
Marx: “With the seizing of the means of production 
by society, production of commodities (things bought 
and sold for profit) is done away with, and simul- 
taneously the mastery of the product over the pro- 
ducer. The struggle for individual existence dis- 
appears.” 

Thomas Kirkup: ‘The essence of socialism is 
this: it proposes that industry be carried on by asso- 
ciated laborers jointly owning the means of produc- 
tion (land and capital). Whereas industry is at 
present conducted by private and competing cap- 
italists served by wage labor, it must in the future 
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be carried on by associated labor, with a collective 
capital, and with a view to an equitable distribution.” 

Paul Schéffle: ‘The alpha and omega of social- 
ism is the transformation of private and competing 
capitals into a united collective capital.” 

Manifesto of the Joint Committee of English 
Socialists: ‘On this point all socialists agree: Our 
aim, one and all, is to obtain for the whole com- 
munity complete ownership and control of the means 
of transport, the means of manufacture, the mines, 
and the land. Thus we look to put an end forever 
to the wage system, to sweep away all distinctions of 
class, and eventually to establish national and inter- 
national communism on a sound basis.” 

W. D. P. Bliss, Christian Socialist: ‘Socialism 
is that principle of society according to which the 
community as a whole, fraternally organized, should 
collectively own and co-operatively operate land and 
capital for the equitable good of all. True socialism 
is as flexible in its systems as it is definite in its aim. 
In different countries, it is developing different forms. 
In Germany it aims at a national development. In 
France it centers around the commune or township; 
in Switzerland around the canton. In Belgium it 
comes very near to non-political co-operation. In 
England it is parliamentary and municipal. In the 
United States it will probably develop the federated 
form.” 

These definitions, chiefly by socialists themselves, 
clearly indicate the fundamental features of socialism, 
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which are the abolition of personal competition and 
the disappearance of private ownership and control 
of capital and land. 

Socialism is making headway in all the nations 
of Western civilization. It is, thus far, an evolution, 
partly natural and partly artificial. If the natural 
element in its evolution shall predominate, there is 
nothing to fear. If the artificial element shall con- 
trol, no one can prophesy the end. 

The origin and growth of this great force in the 
modern world are easy to trace. In the evolution 
of society industry has gone through a series of well- 
marked changes. 

1. There was the primitive period, when the in- 
dividual was free and supreme. He had no tools. 
He needed no capital. His wants were few and easily 
satisfied. There was little competition ; for the natural 
resources of the earth were equally open to all. 
Every man was a law unto himself. There was abso- 
lute freedom; but it was individual freedom, not 
liberty; for liberty is freedom in society under law. 

2. Then, as wants began to increase, and man 
began to organize into society, came a period of 
contest under imperfect legal forms, when the strong 
overcame the weak and exacted service from them 
as slaves. 

3. Then came a period under a more advanced 
reign of law, when the weak submitted themselves 
more or less voluntarily to the protection and mastery 
of the powerful, and the feudal system of oppres- 
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sion and abuse under legal form prevailed. Here 
was law, but not liberty. 

4, Then came the age of science and invention, 
and at the same time the age when the people began to 
get glimpses of the altruism of the Gospel; when the 
feudal system was put away, and the modern system 
of private capital and individual competition was 
substituted ; when slavery went back to the pit whence 
it sprang, and liberty took its place with law in the 
modern world. 

5. And now at the close of this period and at 
the opening of the new era, love, the altruism of 
the Gospel, comes in full glory to take its place with 
law and liberty. 

Thus far the evolution of society has proceeded 
for the most part, in harmony with God’s inexorable 
laws, and the movement has been steadily onward 
and upward. ‘The question now is, shall this evo- 
lution continue according to the immutable law of 
God in society, or shall men endeavor by revolutionary 
means to thwart that law, and thus either check the 
upward progress of society, or, what is infinitely 
worse, start the advanced peoples of the world on 
a career of ‘deterioration and decay? 

I lay it down here and now as a fundamental 
and incontrovertible truth that the central feature 
of socialism, viz., the abolition of private capital and 
the displacement of personal competition, is directly 
in antagonism with a certain recently discovered law 
of nature; and that socialism, while it maintains 
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this antagonistic principle—and without which it 
would not be socialism—can no more carry the human 
race up the slopes of progress, than the Missouri 
River can be made to flow back up the Rocky Moun- 
tain summits by the direct action of gravitation. 
The law of God in living beings is as stern and ir- 
revocable as His law in the world of dead matter. 
When you can succeed in loosening the grip of law 
upon the unliving material world, then, and not 
until then, can you ignore that law which has gov- 
erned every movement of life, from the original pro- 
toplasmic cell up through all the stages of vegetable, 
animal, and human evolution to the present heights 
of progress. 

I shall not present the ordinary objections against 
socialism as a remedy for the ills of humanity, al- 
though many of them seem to me to be of force. 
It is easy to give a thousand superficial reasons why 
the socialistic schemes should prevail; and it is just 
as easy to offset these by a thousand other super- 
ficial reasons why these schemes should be prevented. 
You may take down the volumes from any sociological 
library, and as rapidly as you find an apparently 
strong point in favor of the collective and co-operative 
principle of socialism, your adversary will find as 
strong a point against it. 

On the surface socialism possesses many points 
of apparent strength and of equally apparent weak- 
ness; and as you balance the opposite views against 
one another, each in turn seems to be the better 
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reason. But a great system will finally neither sur- 
vive nor perish because of surface reasons. If it 
survive, it will be because it is built on eternal truth. 
If it perish, it will be because it is in war with 
eternal truth. If the stars in their courses fight for 
a principle, however great the opposition, that prin- 
ciple will endure forever. If the stars in their courses 
fight against a principle, however strong its support, 
that principle is doomed to come to naught. There 
is absolutely but one way to scale the heights of 
destiny, and that is to walk abreast the truth of 
God. 

What is that law of all life that sets itself against 
the central principle of socialism? What is that 
immutable decree of the Almighty written in the con- 
stitution of living beings, against which socialism 
would measure arms? Let us see. 

Take any race of living beings, whether high 
or low in the scale of existence; whether human, 
animal, or vegetable. Detach from this race of beings 
a single pair. The qualities of this pair determine 
the qualities of their immediate descendants’ in the 
next generation. While the offspring resemble their 
progenitors, this resemblance is not absolutely uni- 
form among them all, but varies in degree among the 
individuals. In some of the offspring the peculiar 
qualities of the parents are more marked than in 
others. If the peculiarity be color of plumage, some 
of the second generation will have more gorgeous 
plumage than their immediate ancestors; while the 
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plumage of others will be less gorgeous. If it be 
fleetness of foot, some of the second generation will 
be swifter than their parents, and others slower. If 
it be strength of limb, some will be stronger and 
some weaker than their progenitors. If it be keen- 
ness of vision, or scent, the second generation will 
vary among themselves in these qualities. If it be 
sharpness of tooth or claw, some of the offspring 
will possess this characteristic in a more marked de- 
gree than their parents, and others in less degree. 

Now, this unequal inheritance by any generation 
of the qualities peculiar to the previous generation, 
—or, in other words, this variation, slight though it 
may be, in the qualities of the individuals of any 
generation—is the starting point of all progress in 
living beings. 

For if there were no variation in quality among 
the individuals of the second generation, and if all 
alike inherited the characteristics of their parents in 
equal degrees, varying in intensity neither with each 
other nor with their parents, it is evident that the 
third generation would also be in no way different 
from the second, and so on indefinitely. That is, there 
would be neither progress nor retrogression with such 
posterity, but it would remain forever stationary. 

But the successive generations do not inherit 
equally the qualities of their immediate ancestors. 
They inherit in slightly different intensities, some 
possessing these qualities in a greater degree than 
their parents, and others in a less degree. If the 
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average intensity of these qualities in the second gen- 
eration were just equal to their average intensity in 
the first generation, and if all the individuals of the 
second generation should produce offspring, then it 
is evident that the average strength of the third 
generation would be neither greater nor less than that 
of the second, and so on, again, indefinitely. On the 
supposition, then, of equal average in successive gen- 
erations, and unrestricted production of offspring, 
posterity would, again, remain stationary, and all 
progress would be impossible. If there is to be un- 
restricted production of offspring, progress can, 
therefore, occur only on the condition that the average — 
strength of any given generation be greater than that 
of the preceding generation. 

But the conclusions of some of the foremost bi- 
ologists of our times drive us to the position, not 
that the average quality of one generation is stronger 
than that of the preceding one; not, even, that it 
is equal to it; but that the average strength of any 
generation is less than that of its predecessor, when 
reproduction is unrestricted. Therefore, if all the 
individuals of any generation leave offspring, their 
posterity will grow weaker and weaker and finally 
disappear. 

There is, therefore, only one way to prevent this 
disaster, and to secure progress from generation to 
generation, and that is to restrict the production of 
offspring to those individuals who are above the 
average of their parents. 
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But how can this be done? It can not be done in 
the case of any race of living beings that are not 
under stress and strain to provide themselves the 
means of existence. If their needs are abundantly 
and comfortably provided for without effort or skill 
on their part, the weaker members are as likely to 
live to maturity and leave offspring as the stronger ; 
and as long as this condition of universal ease and 
non-necessity of exertion continues, the average of 
successive generations will deteriorate; for propaga- 
tion can not be restricted to the more vigorous. But 
if the conditions of existence are strenuous—if the 
available means of existence are not sufficient for the 
comfortable support of all, then those that have com- 
fortable support will live till maturity, and those that 
have not sufficient support will die prematurely with- 
out offspring. 

Now, in the nature of the case, if the means 
of existence depend on skill and effort, those of any 
generation that are above the average in strength of 
qualities will have the advantage, and will live to 
maturity and leave offspring, while those below the 
average will die early and leave no progeny. The 
offspring of any generation descending, therefore, 
from only the more vigorous members of that gene- 
ration will be above the average of the whole gene- 
ration from which they descended, and thus the first 
element of progress appears. 

Moreover, the very effort of the more favored 
members in their strife for existence adds new vigor 
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to their already larger store, and thus, possibly, tends 
in some measure to raise the average capacity in their 
posterity. 

We are thus driven to the conclusion, hard as it 
may seem, that there can be no possibility of progress 
in a race of living beings in which the individuals 
are not compelled to struggle for the means of sub- 
sistence, and that the only hope of progress is in 
the stern fact that the more vigorous have the better 
chance of living to maturity and leaving offspring, 
and that the less vigorous are more liable to die pre- 
maturely under these strenuous conditions. 

This sifting process, by which the weaker dis- 
appear and the stronger are perpetuated, is called 
natural selection; and it is a fundamental truth of 
biology that there has been, and can be, no progress 
in a race of beings except through a method of 
selection, by which the less fit are cut off by the 
inevitable processes of nature without offspring, and 
the fittest survive until maturity. As the horticul- 
turist improves his plants by intelligently selecting 
the fittest for propagation, so nature, though ap- 
parently without forethought, improves the qualities 
of any race of living beings by inevitably selecting 
for propagation the fittest, which alone, under a 
strenuous condition of life, are able to survive to 
maturity. The method of the horticulturist we call 
artificial selection; the method of nature, natural 
selection. 

The history of progress from the first appearance 
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of life in the world up to the present moment has 
been a history of contest, in which the weak went 
down and the strong remained. Every tint of every 
rose is the outcome of ages of contest, in which a 
thousand other tints disappeared, and the remaining 
one survived. Every quality of vegetable or animal 
is the survival from a fierce competition, in which 
all opposing qualities surrendered. Every advance 
the human race has made up the slopes of progress 
has come through struggle, in which the less fit dis- 
appeared before maturity, and the more fit remained. 
During the early and medieval history of the race, 
the struggle was distinctively a military one. The 
conflict of man with his fellows was one of blood— 
individual, tribal, and national. The weak went 
down; the strong remained; and by this irrepealable 
law of selection, the strong grew stronger as the 
generations went on. 

When liberty entered civilization—liberty, born 
of the Gospel and giving birth to science and all 
its train of invention and progress, the military spirit 
languished, and the industrial spirit appeared. The 
contest of man with man was largely removed from 
the field of blood to the peaceful marts of trade; 
and the unparalleled progress of the Western peoples 
during the past two centuries, has taken place under 
the system of private capital and personal competi- 
tion. But never for an instant, from the first ap- 
pearance of life in the world up to the summits 
of the twentieth century civilization, has the compe- 
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tition of individual with individual ceased; and the 
infinite advance from the beginning until now has 
come through this unalterable law of God in the 
world of life—the law of selection by nature based 
on individual competition. 

I am now ready to make a formal statement of 
the law of life, against which the fundamental feature 
of socialism must forever contend. That law is this: 
There can be no progress, but there must be retro- 
gression, among living beings of any rank or order, 
in the absence of natural selection; and there can 
be no natural selection in the absence of individual 
competition. This law is valid among all orders of 
life, and it holds as surely in human society as 
among the birds and beasts and trees and flowers; 
and until this immutable law of God is repealed, 
either socialism must fail, or the human race must 
go back to barbarism. 

Let us carefully distinguish between racial and 
individual development. The advancement of the 
race has come through the operation of natural se- 
lection, by which the weak, as a rule, are eliminated, 
and only the vigorous, as a rule, reach maturity. 
This is a merciless process on the one hand, and a 
merciful process on the other. It is merciless, for 
it cuts down those that can not defend themselves, 
and is called the method of “the red tooth and claw.” 
Natural selection, itself, is blind and unintelligent in 
its action. It is simply the inevitable. If the con- 
ditions of life are such that only the strong can 
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survive, it is inevitable that the weak must perish. 
If we have any fault to find with the law of natural 
selection, it is not with the biologist, who has dis- 
covered this inevitable fate of the weak, but with the 
conditions which necessitate that fate. That is, we 
must challenge the Almighty, who has established 
these conditions. And before we issue that challenge, 
let us wait until our knowledge is infinite. Indeed, 
even with our finite knowledge, we can see that the 
process of natural selection is merciful, for besides 
being the only way of advance for any race of 
beings, it prevents in great measure the perpetuation 
of individual weakness, suffering, and stress of life. 
In the case of human beings, a large proportion 
die in infancy, who would otherwise lead suffering 
lives and leave behind them a suffering progeny; 
and a still larger proportion die before they have 
advanced through childhood and youth. This is a 
merciful provision of the Creator, by which a vast 
amount of innocent suffering is prevented; for the 
greater part of human suffering is not innocent; it 
is the result of human conduct for which the sufferers 
themselves are largely responsible. In the case of 
human beings who fail in this life, either from early 
death or subsequent weakness for which they are not 
responsible, we may reasonably hope that the failure 
may be more than compensated by the Infinite Father 
in the possibilities of destiny in the life to come. 

This law of natural selection is, after all, humane. 
No less an authority in biology than Alfred Russell 
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Wallace declares that the struggle for existence af- 
fords “the maximum of life and of the enjoyment 
of life with the minimum of suffering and pain.” 

This is God’s law, and in the end it must be good. 

A law of God does not need to be justified by men. 
Nevertheless, one thing is certain: There can be no 
justification of the sacrifice of the individual for the 
sake of society, if this life be the end. I say it 
‘boldly—better that the whole race should relapse 
into barbarism, than that an irremediable injustice 
should strike one of its individuals! The apparent 
injustice of nature in the sacrifice of the innocent 
individual, weak though he may be, demands a future 
in which the seeming wrong may be righted. The 
inequalities of this life are to my mind unanswerable 
declarations of the necessity and certainty of a life 
hereafter, in which the unequal shall be made equal, 
and the unfinished be made complete. 

Now, while the advancement of the race has been 
possible only through the stern process of natural 
selection based on competition, the highest develop- 
ment of any individual of the race depends no less 
certainly on his conflict with the forces that encom- 
pass him. This law of individual growth under the 
stress of surroundings is so well known as to require 
only the barest statement. Human character, as well 
as human characteristics, is the outcome of the clash 
of man with his fellows and with the forces of nature. 
Adversity is a hard schoolmaster, but it makes men. 
Ease toughens no muscle, either physical or intel- 
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lectual, moral or spiritual. If nature spontaneously 
pours plenty into the lap, she stops the growth of 
her children. If harvest comes without sowing and 
tilling, the harvester will forever remain a weakling. 
You do not go to the tropics for men; you go where 
they must fight with the forces of nature or die. 
Bismarck and Gladstone and Washington and Lincoln 
did not spontaneously spring up on the equator. 
They came out of the stress of a rigorous climate. 
The vigor of the world to-day is in the north tem- 
perate zone, where men must conquer nature before 
they can seize her treasures. The steam engine, the 
printing press, the railroad, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the marvelous inventions of the era of liberty, 
did not originate in the ease, abundance, and luxuri- 
ousness of tropical lands, but in the northern zone, 
where men must strive with each other in the con- 
quest of nature. Nor did these inventions of science 
spring out of a feudal system of economics, but out 
of the fiercest phases of personal competition under 
the modern industrial system. With competition 
came liberty; with liberty came science; and with 
science came the modern wonders of the world. 
Contest, stress, struggle, competition—this is the 
law of individual development and individual prog- 
ress. Hustle makes muscle. Strain makes brain. 
Fight makes might. Rigor makes vigor. You can 
not slide down into character on a toboggan. You 
must climb up into it over sharp rocks and dizzy 
precipices. When competition ceases, the human race 
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goes backward. When competition ceases, the indi- 
vidual becomes a jelly fish. 

Competition is not necessarily or primarily for 
one’s self-advancement, but generally for the advance- 
ment of those he loves, and who have a claim upon 
him. 

Richard T. Ely says: ‘Competition rightly con- 
ducted by society furnishes to men the maximum of 
pleasure with a minimum of pain. Not only does it 
insure progress for the race, but to an increasing 
extent all men participate in the benefits of this 
progress.” 

I do not mean to say that struggle alone develops 
individual character, or that natural selection alone 
is the cause of human progress; for in both cases 
religion and various other forces have high functions 
which can not be ignored; but I do mean to say 
that lofty character can not come without struggle, 
and that racial progress is impossible without natural 
selection. 

There is, then, no hope for the under man, and 
no hope, indeed, for the race in the attractive schemes 
of socialism, which, whatever they do, banish compe- 
tition from the world of industry. Much of these 
schemes is valuable, particularly the altruistic spirit 
that pervades them, but their fundamental principles 
fight against the stars. 

In the meantime the under man is still struggling 
with his fate. But mark! The under man is not 
necessarily the weakling who in the rivalry of life 
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by the law of natural selection drops out of the 
contest before he can leave offspring; he is not 
necessarily the man of less ability than his fellows; 
he is frequently the man who has not an equal op- 
portunity with his competitors in the stress of life. 
The man who fails is not necessarily one of the 
unfit, but often he is one of the capable unfortunates 
who are denied by untoward circumstances an equal 
chance to compete. What, then, shall open to him 
the world of opportunity? If personal competition 
and the failure of the unfortunate as well as the 
unfit are still to be the order of society, how is his 
chance in the twentieth century to be more hopeful 
than it was in the century just closed? Is he doomed 
to go on forever without an equal chance with his 
fellow in the contest? Is there any hope at all for 
him while the present competitive system prevails? 

I say emphatically, there is hope for him: but 
that hope will never be realized until the third L, 
the greatest of the trio, shall stand alongside of 
Law and Liberty. The hope of the under man is 
not in any system of industry, or form of govern- 
ment, or organization of economic or political forces ; 
his hope is in his own right arm, in his own personal 
righteousness, and in the reign of love among men. 

Let it never be forgotten that the trouble with 
society to-day does not lie in its industrial system 
or its forms of government, but it lies in human 
nature. The fault is not in outward forms, but in 
inward character. The wrong is not in public theory, 
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but in private practice. The evil is not social crime, 
but individual sin. As long as selfishness is the rul- 
ing factor in human conduct, there will be an under 
man and an upper man in society, whether it be in 
a socialistic Utopia, or in some form of competitive 
reality. If human nature should ever become so 
radically reconstructed as to make socialism tempo- 
rarily a workable scheme, the same reconstructed 
human nature would banish the ills of a competitive 
scheme. The ills are not in the scheme, either of 
socialism, if it should temporarily prevail, or compe- 
tition, but in the units of society, the individual 
people who constitute the working factors of the 
scheme. Transform the unreasoning and uncon- 
trolled selfishness of the units of society into rational 
and regulated love; convert the narrow egoism of 
men into broad altruism, and the systems of industry 
that are not in conflict with God’s law will soon 
adjust themselves to the conditions of progress. The 
only scheme of industry which can ultimately remain 
is that which is in harmony with God’s law of social 
evolution. Socialism, though it should temporarily 
prevail, can not ultimately be the order of the in- 
dustrial world, even under the reign of love, for it 
stands athwart the fundamental conditions of prog- 
ress, and in the end must go down with the ruins of 
society. Competitive industry is directly in accord 
with the universal law of progress among living be- 
ings, and in the end must be the order of society, 
even if love should never come. How much more 
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shall some form of competition, which is God’s neces- 
sary condition of progress, be the prevailing order 
when love shall come to take its place with law and 
liberty! 

But socialism confronts us with the following 
pertinent questions: What, then, is the hope of 
the under man under the continuance of individual 
struggle and personal competition? Why should his 
condition be any better in the twentieth century than 
it was under the same system in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? If competition has thus far failed to bring 
industrial freedom, and if the under man is still 
helpless in the sunrise of the twentieth century, what 
hope is there that it will ever bring in a reign of 
industrial freedom, or ever lift the under man to the 
surface? 

There are two false assumptions in this question. 
The first is, that there has been no material im- 
provement in the condition of the under man in the 
present system; while the fact remains that the im- 
provement has been going on steadily ever since the 
advent of liberty into Western civilization, and that’ 
the improvement in the condition of the submerged 
masses was never more marked than at the present 
time. So, if only the rate of advance that has pre- 
vailed for a century be continued, the close of the 
twentieth century will find the strenuous conditions 
of the masses changed into conditions of ease and 
comfort. 

The other false assumption is, that the helpless- 
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ness of the under man grows out of the present 
competitive system of industry; while as a matter 
of fact it grows out of the absence of free compe- 
tition in a so-called competitive system. The real 
obstacle in the way of the under man is not competi- 
tion, but the want of it; not the stress of contending 
with his rivals, but the lack of fair opportunity to 
contend. What he needs is opportunity under a com- 
petitive system, not the legislative supply of his wants 
under a socialistic system. His poverty must dis- 
appear, not before an act of Congress, but before his 
own free, manly act in honorable and open contest 
with his fellows. Give him not the order of the 
king, but give him—a chance. 

I have no fault to find with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the present industrial system, but I have 
grave fault to find with the way it works, and, there- 
fore, with the men who work it. The charge I bring 
is against the cruel, grasping, relentless, and selfish 
men who were born on top, or who by some good 
fortune have got on top, and whose utter disregard 
for others would manifest itself as certainly under 
a co-operative as under a competitive system. My 
charge is also against the individual men who have 
the free chance of competing with each other on the 
same plane, but who resort to unmanly and satanic 
stratagems to defeat their fellows in the contest. My 
quarrel is not with dynamite, but with the assassins 
who use it to explode a mine under the Maine. 
Dynamite is a good thing among the rocks of Hell- 
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gate. My quarrel is not with the glittering steel, 
but with the murderer who plunges it into the heart 
of his victim. 'The steel is a valuable thing in the 
skillful surgeon’s hand. My charge is not against 
the instrument, but against the agent who wrongfully 
uses it. 

If competition must take its departure from the 
world at the edict of socialism, because selfish men 
abuse it, then there are certain other edicts that 
should be issued at the same time: Fire must be 
banished, for it burns those who trifle with it. Water 
must be banished, for it drowns those who plunge into 
it. Strychnia must be banished, for it poisons those 
who improperly take it. Air must be banished, for 
it develops the cyclone. Love must be destroyed, for 
it begets jealousy. Every good thing in history ~ 
must be annihilated, for if wrongly used it will 
bring disaster. So if competition must go, because 
it is liable to be abused, every good thing must go 
with it. 

The trouble is not with competition, but with 
the competitors themselves, in those cases in which 
real competition exists, and with the usurpers, in those 
cases in which competition is not allowed to enter. 

We have two classes of men at work in our in- 
dustrial system, the usurper, who shuts off competi- 
tion, and the competitor, who finds his rival on the 
same plane. The usurper is the trust, and the only 
thing necessarily bad about the trust is the very 
thing which is essentially bad in socialism, viz., the 
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destruction of competition. There are incidental 
hardships growing out of trusts, such as the tempo- 
rary displacement of men from gainful occupation; 
but this embarrassing result has attended every ad- 
vance movement of industry since invention began; 
and the embarrassment is only temporary, for every 
such advance movement has opened collateral oppor- 
tunities for even more remunerative employment. The 
real evil of the trust (even though it reduce prices 
for the public good), is its tyrannical banishment 
of all competition from its realm, and its arbitrary 
prevention of the reduction of prices to their normal 
level. 

The evils of the trust are, therefore, not charge- 
able to the competitive system of industry, but to 
the want of altruistic sentiment among the managers. 
Perhaps the best check, for the present, against the 
tyranny of the trust, in connection with wise legis- 
lation, is the wholesome fact that unemployed capital 
may at any moment organize a competing trust, 
which can not be tyrannically crushed or affection- 
ately absorbed. 

The other class of workers, constituting the vast 
majority, are the real competitors who engage in 
similar occupations, and who come in direct contest 
with each other on the same plane. This is really 
the only form of our industrial system with which 
socialism can take bold issue; for to the extent to 
which the trust displaces competition, it is itself 
socialistic in its nature. But when we come to the 
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actual competitions in industry, we are at war with 
socialism. It is not alone the method and spirit of 
competition that socialism so bitterly condemns, but 
the fact of competition itself. The charge I bring 
is wholly against the present method and spirit of 
competition, which inhere in the individual, and not 
in the system. 

Competition may be either humane or brutal; 
it may belong to the plane of the Golden Rule 
or to the order of the “red tooth and claw.” If 
you and I contend in a race, there are two ways 
in which I can out-run you. One is, to take longer 
and quicker steps; and the other is, to throw an 
impediment in your way. The one is eternally right; 
the other, eternally wrong. The one is the Golden 
Rule; the other, the rule of blood. If I follow the 
Golden Rule and defeat you in the race, I have 
stimulated you to your utmost endeavor, and made 
you stronger and swifter for your next race. While 
I have apparently defeated you, I have in reality 
made you a victor in the next contest. If defeat 
were final, and there were no compensation for it, 
here or hereafter, then competition to the unsuccess- 
ful would, indeed, be an unmitigated evil. But de- 
feat is not a finality. It is the surest stepping-stone 
to success. We have more to fear in the long run 
from success than from failure. Success is over- 
confident and inert. Defeat is cautious and active. 
If, under the Golden Rule, I have outstripped you 
in the race, I have done my conscience no violence 
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and have done you no wrong. We are both stronger 
than before we contested, and are both clean in the 
sight of God. 

But if you fail because of some obstacle I throw 
in your way, or because of some obstacle I con- 
sciously allow to remain in your way—that is, be- 
cause of any unfair advantage I take—then I have 
resorted to the “red tooth and claw” of the wild 
beast; and although I may be first to reach the goal, 
I have insulted my own conscience, and in the eyes 
of God and good men have suffered ignominious de- 
feat. Competition is noble, if the competitor is 
noble. 

If you and I contend in the same business, there 
are two ways in which I can surpass you. One is, 
‘to establish a higher reputation than yours for hon- 
esty, truth, reliability, skill, courtesy, and_ general 
ability in the business, and the other is, to do what 
I can, either falsely or truthfully, to damage your 
reputation. One of these would be right among 
angels; the other would be wrong among devils. If 
I apply the Golden Rule to the treatment of my 
customers, and to my rivalry with you, as my com- 
petitor, I can look without flinching into the eye of 
God, even though I fail in business. If I apply 
the method of the wild beast, I shall blush to look 
into the eyes of the devil, even though I succeed in 
business. 

Let us go to the bottom of this matter. If we 
follow the teaching and example of Jesus in the 
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competitions of life, we shall not stop with the 
Golden Rule of equal treatment, but shall go even 
higher to the Divine Rule of better treatment of our 
competitors than we should expect them, on the score 
of strict justice, to accord to us. The Divine Rule 
of Christ is more than justice; it is love. It is more 
than service; it is sacrifice. It is more than doing 
as we should wish others to do towards us; it is doing 
better than we should expect them to do in return. 

Let us not flinch before this rule of love. We 
are told by the prophets of socialism that it is im- 
possible to follow the Sermon on the Mount under 
the existing competitive system of industry. But let 
me say loud enough to be heard around the world 
that if the Sermon on the Mount can not be prac- 
ticed in an industrial system based on competition, 
that Sermon is at war with God’s eternal order of 
things. When you strike at competition, you do not 
strike at the political economist who upholds it, but 
at the Almighty, who ordained it. When you say 
that the Divine Teacher condemns competition, you 
put war between His word on the Mount of Beatitudes 
and His word written in the constitution of every 
living thing. The law of God along the upward 
pathway of life can not conflict with His law sect 
forth in that matchless utterance on the Mount. 

If the Sermon on the Mount is too hard for 
twentieth century civilization, it is because of twen- 
tieth century people and not twentieth century sys- 
tems. Put twentieth century people forward a hun- 
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dred years into Bellamy’s socialistic Utopia, and they 
would strain the Sermon on the Mount as much as 
they distort it here and now under the rivalries of 
life. Forget it not: he evils of our times are 
the sins of people and not the sins of systems. The 
selfishness of our civilization is the selfishness of men: 
and women and not the selfishness of industrial com- 
petition. The “red tooth and claw” are human be- 
ings and not impersonal economic forms. 

If it be true, as the socialist claims, that the 
altruism of the Sermon on the Mount, the self-sacri- 
fice of the Gospel, the unselfish love of the Son of 
man can not be made to fit the forms of our present 
industrial system, the fault, let me reiterate it, is not 
in the system, but in the selfish and unaltruistic 
natures of the people. Imagine for a moment that 
all the people are ablaze with love to their fellows, 
and unselfishly wish and work for the interests of 
others. How can they make themselves most useful 
and helpful? By the highest cultivation of their own 
powers of usefulness and helpfulness. How shall the 
sun send forth most heat and light? By concen- 
trating most heat and light within its own substance. 
How shall most beauty shine forth from the land- 
scape? By the concentration of most beauty in the 
landscape. How shall most fragrance come from the 
lily? By the concentration of most fragrance in 
the lily. How shall you be able to bring most good 
out of a thing? By first getting most good into 
the thing. 
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We are told that it is selfish to try to save one’s 
self. Is it selfish for the lily to appropriate the 
fragrant atoms from the soil and air? Not if it 
is to send them forth on the breezes to the olfactory 
nerves of men. Is it selfish for the sun to kindle the 
fires that burn within its own bosom? Not if it is 
to warm myriads of beings into life on distant worlds. 
Is it selfish for the clouds at sunset to look from 
their heights upon the departed king of day when 
the busy tribes of men look in vain for his face in 
the horizon? Not if those clouds catch his beams of 
red and purple and gold, and shed his reflected glory 
over land and sea. 

Is it selfish for a man to contend with his fellows 
in order to increase his own power? Yes, a thousand 
times, yes, if that increase of power is to terminate 
upon himself. No, a million times, no, if that in- 
crease of power is to multiply itself in the power of 
others. Under a reign of selfishness, the more a man 
does for himself, the more is he the enemy of the 
community. Under a reign of altruism, the more a 
man does for himself, the more is he the friend of 
the community. In the one case he is the center of 
evil; in the other he is a source of good. In an 
altruistic community, the rivalries of life develop 
noble character both in the victor and the vanquished, 
and each uses his increase of power for the general 
good. 

It is a miserable delusion that the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount is too pure and lofty to be 
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practicable in a system of competition. It may be 
that, while the selfishness of society is being trans- 
formed into altruism, and before the transformation 
is fully effected, many unselfish souls, like the Master 
Himself, will be nailed upon a cross; but the greater 
the ruin which selfishness can bring to men through 
the agency of competition, the greater the glory 
which altruism can bring through the same agency. 
Love can take competition, which has been used by 
selfishness as an instrument of evil, and make it an 
instrument of good. If the human intellect can take 
the forces of nature and make them its servant, 
compelling them to produce results the very opposite 
of their ordinary action, no less can love take the 
law of contest, which under selfishness leads to evil, 
and make it a servant leading to the good. Gravita- 
tion pulls downward towards the earth, but at the 
command of the human intellect it pushes the balloon 
up into the sky. Competition, under the reign of 
selfishness, pulls men down, but under the reign of 
love it lifts them to the skies. 

The practice of the ethics of the Gospel is not, 
then, a question of environment, but a question of 
the environed. If Jesus could practice the Sermon 
He preached, even in the environment of one of the 
most corrupt civilizations in human history, He has 
the right to ask courageous and self-sacrificing men 
and women, who have caught a glimpse of His 
courage and self-sacrifice, and who can depend on His 
Divine strength for help, to practice that same ser- 
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mon in this age and under this civilization when the 
altruistic forces are marshaling themselves for the 
deliverance of the people. 

The hope of the under man lies first in himself, 
and then in the speedy coming of the reign of love. 

He may and will get help from social reform. 
Labor unions may in a measure serve as a defense 
against consolidated capital. Wise and vigorous leg- 
islation may assist him in his struggle. Legalized 
maximum hours of labor may lighten his load. The 
taxation of inheritances may tend toward the dif- 
fusion of wealth among the people. The partial 
socialization of the natural monopolies and public 
utilities may make it easier for him to come to the 
surface. But let him remember that his salvation is 
not in municipal ownership and control of street rail- 
ways, and water and light; or in national ownership 
of telegraph and railway ; or in legal enactment short- 
ening the hours of labor, or distributing the wealth, 
whether honestly or dishonestly acquired, of dead mil- 
lionaires; not in the provision for his wants by the 
State; or in any other governmental device or effort 
in his behalf ; but let him remember that his salvation 
from oppression depends primarily upon himself and 
upon the spread of altruistic sentiments among the 
people. Let him be sure that he is himself right 
with the universe. Let his own conscience be so 
clear and courageous that he can look undaunted 
into the eyes of, man and God. Let him put the 
wrong under his feet, and take his place with his 
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fellows, a man among men. Let him free himself 
from lust and rum, with all their train of degrada- 
tion and ruin. In many cases you will find that 
the submerged tenth are submerged in their own vices, 
and that they might rise te the surface by their own 
effort, if they would leave their vices behind. They 
are net crushed so much by the pressure of the upper 
nine-tenths as by the vicious weights of their own 
choosing. I do not shut my eyes to the terrible fact 
that the stresses of life often lead to vice; and if we 
can, even by artificial means, relieve human stress, 
we may to some extent diminish individual wrong- 
doing. But the sterner fact remains, that vice al- 
ways leads to human stress, while the pressures and 
rigors of life generally lead to the development of 
noble character. Abolish vice, and you abolish pau- 
perism ; but you dare not say, “Extinguish pauperism 
and you extinguish vice;” for vice flourishes equally 
with affluence and poverty, and in the end always 
reduces affluence to poverty. 

Let the under man see to it that it is through 
no fault of his own that he can not rise to the 
surface; that he is rendered helpless, not by chains 
he has bound about himself, but by manacles that 
are fastened upon him by the selfish and cruel hands 
of his oppressors; and then let him utter forth his 
wrongs so loud and long that heaven and earth may 
hear him, and in unison with all good men let him 
cry out for the speedy coming of love into the world, 
before whose righteous indignation, before whose stern 
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rebuke of selfishness, before whose uncreated beauty 
and glory the strong arm of the oppressor shall fall 
in weakness, the cruel heart of the grasping tyrant 
shall melt in tenderness, and the satanic devices of 
man against his fellow man shall retreat into oblivion. 

The day of love is coming. It is coming more 
rapidly than we know. ‘The altruistic forces are 
already permeating society to its very core. When 
a man fails in business, the first to tender him sym- 
pathy and help are his old rivals with whom he had 
waged many a friendly combat. When pestilence 
broods over the Southland, the first to send tokens 
of love are the former foes of the North. When a 
city is scourged by fire, the rival city sends its fire 
department to the rescue, and its food and clothing 
and gold to the relief of the suffering. When 
humanity suffers in any one of its parts, the suf- 
fering spreads by sympathy through all its parts. 
When a great nation, prospering under its own lib- 
erty, finds a medixval nation despoiling helpless 
peoples of their inalienable rights, it sets out to right 
the wrong; and it stops not till medievalism takes 
its belated banners from Havana and Manila; and 
it will not stop till the oppressed in all the islands 
of all the seas and in all the lands of the wide world 
shall have the chance of liberty. Was it ever known 
before that love compelled a nation at its own cost 
to go out of itself, not to enlarge its own borders, 
but to enlarge the borders of liberty? The wave 
of altruistic sentiment is advancing steadily and ir- 
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resistibly, and as it comes on it will strike the bul- 
warks of selfishness with terrific shock. The forces 
of love are already going far towards softening the 
animosities of competition, towards relieving the ugly 
frictions of individual contest, and they will grow 
in scope and intensity until men will scorn to com- 
pete with each other on any basis but that of absolute 
equality of opportunity, absolute rectitude of method, 
and absolute charity of spirit. ach will give the 
other a hard battle, and whoever loses will respect 
his antagonist and gird himself anew for the next 
contest. 

Have you ever dreamed of the final man? Have 
you eyer had a vision of ultimate humanity? Ulti- 
mate humanity! Who can picture it? Who can 
conceive it? Its glory will as far outshine the 
splendor of the twentieth century as the present 
splendor pales the dull glow of the most ancient civi- 
lizations. Step from a black and starless sky into 
the soft radiance of the full moon, and you advance 
from the primeval era into the present civilization. 
Move out of midnight with full moon overhead, into 
noonday with the sun in the zenith, and you advance 
from the reality of the present into the possibility 
of the final future. 

Ultimate humanity will be the heir of all the 
ages; the depository of all that is great and good 
in human history. It will throw off the vices and 
follies of the previous millenniums, and take on all 
their accumulated virtues. It will have a will of iron 
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and a heart of flesh; a purpose like the flood-tide 
and a faith like the trust of childhood; a courage 
of the lion and a gentleness of the lamb; an intellect 
that sweeps down upon the truth from on high, and 
a conscience that quivers in the invisible presence of 
wrong, and that smites the open form of wrong with- 
out fear or favor, without mercy or compassion. 
Ultimate humanity will be under the reign of 
law—the law of love; under the reign of liberty— 
the liberty of love; under the reign of love—shall 
I say it?—the love of love. Men will be noble, not 
because of legal enactments printed on the statute 
books, but because of the mandates of love, written 
in human hearts. The great sores of humanity will 
be healed, not by external application, but by in- 
ternal vigor. Wrong will blush to look into the 
eyes of right. Vice will hide its face away from 
the gaze of virtue. The saloon and all its vicious 
train will go out of civilization at the coming of 
love as quietly and as surely as the fogs go backward 
at the coming of the sun. Ultimate humanity will 
need no local option, or restraining license, or 
statutory prohibition, or constitutional amendments, 
to drive strong drink back to its original pit, for 
universal prohibition of the liquor traffic will be 
written in the hearts and consciences of men. The 
last chain that binds man to his fellow man in slavery 
will fall away, not broken by the formal vote of the 
world, but melted by the fires of that love which 
makes all men brothers. The last cannon of civyi- 
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lization will be silenced, and the last sword sheathed, 
not by some overpowering force of stronger arms, 
but by the omnipotent fiat of love in the name of 
God and humanity. The tyranny of the heartless 
usurper over the helpless under man, and the selfish- 
ness of the under man himself, towards his fellow 
under man will fade away, not through a change 
of industrial systems or legislative behests, but 
through the oncoming of universal brotherhood and 
of individual righteousness. Every man will put re- 
straining orders upon himself and not upon another. 
The eyes of humanity will be turned inwards for 
imperfections and outwards for virtues. The latch- 
string of human hearts will reach around the world. 
The pulsations of human sympathy will be the en- 
gine-throbs that drive the great ship of humanity 
to the farther shores. 

An army of soldiers crossing the strongest sus- 
pension bridge must break step, lest the cumulative 
force of their united tread should wreck the structure. 
The hearts of men have too long been beating in 
broken pulse; but the day is coming when they 
shall beat in unison; and when that day shall come, 
all the forces of wrong on the face of the earth will 
give way before the united heart-beat of the world. 

The complete deliverance of the oppressed may 
not come in our day, but it is coming some day. 
Men are beginning to catch the real meaning of the 
Sermon on the Mount. And that Mount of Beati- 
tudes and that other Mount of Calvary, both in- 
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significant among the lofty peaks of Asia, are yet 
to tower above all the mountains of the globe; and 
from their summits no sight more beautiful will ap- 
pear than the solidarity of the human race, a common 
brotherhood of men under the common Fatherhood 
of God. 

Let all good people take up the song of the 
angels as they hovered over the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem: “On earth peace, good-will to men.” Let 
the prophets of humanity continue to empty their 
vials of righteous indignation on the oppressor, and 
against all the wrongs that are heaped on the op- 
pressed, and lift their voices night and day to the 
skies in behalf of the weak and helpless. Let their 
appeal to the Sermon on the Mount and to the self- 
sacrifice on Calvary go forth on every breeze around 
the wide world, and let their righteous enthusiasm 
burn its way through the hard crusts of selfishness, 
until it kindles like enthusiasm in the frigid breasts 
of the oppressors. 

Let the Church of the living God shake herself 
from her lethargy, and rise in the spirit and might 
of her Founder, to face the problems which the new 
century has inherited from the old. Let the watch- 
men on her towers proclaim the religion of two 
worlds, the world that is to come, and the world 
that now is. During the century just ended, they 
have proclaimed too exclusively the religion of one 
world only, the world that is to come. As the new 
century opens, the pendulum is swinging to the 
other end of the arc, and we are hearing again 
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too exclusively the proclamation of the religion of 
one world only, the world that now is. But religion 
is a thing of two worlds, or of none at all; and 
let her prophets proclaim the supernatural and the 
natural, the future and the present, the Divine and 
the human, the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. Let the Church carry the Gospel to 
the people, both by word and deed, both by public 
utterance and individual contact. Let the down- 
trodden and the discouraged and the helpless see . 
that Jesus Christ still walks the earth, the Friend 
of the friendless and the Hope of the hopeless ; 
and let them discover in the eyes of Christian men 
and women the image of their Master. Let all the 
righteous forces of all lands and climes; within the 
Church and without; within all organizations of al- 
truistic workers and without, combine in one sublime 
human movement and in one united prayer to Al- 
mighty God to hasten the coming of the kingdom 
of love. 

When that glad day shall come, and men can 
stand up in the dignity and glory of their own 
manhood, their sins beneath their feet and God on 
high; and breathe everywhere the atmosphere of love, 
and tread everywhere the paths of love, and live 
everywhere the life of love; when the human family, 
looking upwards into the heavens, can all say, 
Father, and looking outwards over the world can 
all say, Brother, then shall there be neither upper 
man nor under man on the face of the earth, for 
all shall walk abreast along the pathway of destiny. 


RELIGION AND THE LAW OF 
CONTINUITY 


V ie existence of matter is continuous. If an 
atom should disappear from the universe, or 
if a new atom should appear, we should have 

in each case a break in the continuity of material 

existence. We do not expect such a break to occur. 

Phenomena are continuous.’ A moving body does 
not instantaneously change its velocity by a finite 
amount, since this would require the acting force 
to be infinite. A cannon ball does not immediately 
take up its great velocity when the expansive force 
of the charge is applied, nor does it immediately 
lose it upon striking the rampart. It both acquires 
and loses its rapid motion by passing in a very 
short interval of time through the infinite number 
of intermediate velocities. If it should pass instan- 
taneously from rest to finite motion, or from finite 
motion to rest, we should have an instance of dis- 
continuity in the phenomenon of motion. When 
chemical reaction occurs between two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen, the transformation into 
one molecule of water seems to be instantaneous; 
but doubtless a finite portion of time is required for 





1 The Principles of Science, W. Stanley Jevons, p. 616, 
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the reaction, so that the new phenomenon of one 
molecule grows out of the old phenomenon of three 
atoms through an infinite number of successive 
stages, each of which gives warning of the stage 
to follow. It would thus seem to be true of all 
phenomena that there is no break of continuity be- 
tween the disappearance of the old and the appear- 
ance of the new, but that the old is shaded into 
the new by imperceptible degrees of change, each 
element of which foreshadows its successor.” It is 
doubtless safe to say that we expect no phenomenon 
to begin or end abruptly. We expect that it shall 
neither come nor go without warning, but that it 
shall be a product of the past and a factor of the 
future. 

Law is continuous. If at any time oxygen and 
hydrogen should change their combining proportions 
and unite in equal weights to form water, we should 
have a break in the continuity, not of existence or 
of phenomena, but of law. Or if at any time 
gravity should change the direction of its action to 
one at right angles with the line joining the gravi- 
tating particles, we should have another conspicuous 
breach in the continuity of law. We do not expect 
such breaches to occur, and we demand that they 
shall not occur. 

Now, we have learned by experience not to ex- 
pect a break in any of the continuous phases of 

2 Credentials of Science the Warrant of Faith, Josiah P. Cooke, 


p. 274, [Professor Cooke supposes that crystals may appear without 
warning.) 
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nature. We expect material existence to continue un- 
interrupted, however much its forms may change; 
we expect varying phenomena to pass successively 
through all the points between the extremes of their 
variation, and not to go by leaps; and, finally, we 
expect the laws of the visible universe to be rigidly 
continuous. We expect and demand that the processes 
of the universe shall, under like conditions, be the 
same everywhere and always. We expect and de- 
mand that the state of the universe at any one in- 
stant shall be the outcome of the state immediately 
preceding and the forerunner of that immediately 
following. We expect the state of the universe at 
any instant to be both the historian of the preceding 
instant and the prophet of the one next succeeding, 
and, consequently, the historian of all the past and 
the prophet of all the future. Now, we are led to 
expect and demand all this by virtue of what is 
known as the law or principle of continuity. La 
Place has said that a perfect knowledge of the uni- 
verse at any one instant would be the key to a 
perfect knowledge of the universe in all its parts 
and in all the stages of its duration, past as well 
as future.* 





8“Nous devyons donc enyvisager l’état présent de l‘univers, 
comme leffet de son état antérieur, et comme la cause de celui qui 
va suivre.”—Théorie Analytique des Probabilités, La Place. 

4“Une intelligence qui pour un instant donnée connaitrait 
toutes les forces dont la Nature est animée, et la situation respect- 
ive des étres qui la composent, si d’ailleurs elle était assez vaste 
pour soumettre ces données a l’analyse, embrasserait, dans la méme 
formule, les mouvemens des plus grands corps de l’uniyers et ceux 
du plus léger atome: rien ne serait incertain pour elle, et Vavenir, 
comme le passé, serait présent a ses yeux.”—Théorie Analytique des 
Probabilités. 
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By the law of continuity, then, is meant the 
uninterrupted progression of the phenomena of the 
universe according to the principle that the progres- 
sion at one point of the universe will, under like 
circumstances, be the same at any other point; and 
the progression at any epoch of duration will, under 
the same circumstances, be the same at any other 
epoch. This law means the oneness of the universe, 
both in space and duration, and it demands that 
every phenomenon shall be related to all other phe- 
nomena, whether simultaneous, past, or future. It 
carries with it what is ordinarily meant by the ex- 
pression, “the uniformity of nature,” and includes, 
besides, the unbroken flow of the phenomena of the 
universe in all of its parts and in all stages of its 
history.” Now this principle of continuity is the 
foundation of science, for it is the warrant of all 
induction; and by induction alone does science in- 
crease the possibilities of human knowledge. Any 
system that proceeds in harmony with this law is to 
that extent scientific; and any system that demands 
a real breach of the law is necessarily unscientific. 

It is the purpose of the present address to inquire 
into the bearing of this law upon the Christian re- 
ligion, with the view of ascertaining, if possible, 
whether the Christian system is of necessity unsci- 
entific. I do not undertake to inquire whether it is, 
as a matter of fact, a system of truth; but whether, 





5 The Correlation of Physical Forces, Grove, 6th ed., p. 181, e¢ seq. 
The Principles of Science, p. 619, et seq. 
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by necessity, it rests on an unscientific foundation. 
In order to avoid unnecessary complications, I shall 
in this investigation assume the unlimited application 
of the law to the visible universe, although I am 
unable to see that the law, as we conceive it, is not 
apparently violated whenever it encounters the voli- 
tion of a finite being. It is easy to see that the law 
can account for the natural bridge of Virginia; but 
what of the Brooklyn Bridge? Nevertheless, since 
scientific opinion is divided upon the question as to 
whether volition itself may not be a link in the 
chain of continuity, I shall leave the entire question 
of volition out of the account, and proceed on the 
hypothesis that the principle of continuity is of uni- 
versal dominion. Let the only limit, then, to the 
application of the law to the universe in all its parts 
and in all stages of its duration be our ignorance of 
what the law and the universe really are. 

Let us now proceed to apply the law of continuity 
to the visible universe, as both the law and the uni- 
verse seem to us, remembering that in the present 
stage of knowledge we can not reach absolute con- 
clusions. By the visible universe I shall mean the 
sensible masses distributed through space, such as 
the sun, planets, stars, comets, and nebule. 


I. 
I shall temporarily assume that the masses of the 
visible universe are finite; that is, that the atoms 
constituting them are not infinite in number. 
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1. If the atoms are finite in number, the energy 
of these masses is, and has always been, finite in 
quantity. Let us take the most extreme case, and 
regard these atoms as having fallen from infinity 
to their present position. We must, therefore, re- 
gard them as having been in the act of falling for- 
ever. But however far back we go into the past, 
the potential energy due to the separation of the 
atoms is rigorously shown by the calculus to have 
been finite, even though they were originally separated 
by infinite distances. Therefore, if these atoms have 
been falling forever, their potential energy has only 
been diminishing from an original finite limit. The 
kinetic energy due to the transformation of this 
finite store of potential energy is, therefore, finite; 
and since any assumed original kinetic energy could 
not have been infinite—the number of atoms being 
limited—the total sum of the energy of the visible 
universe is, and has always been, finite. 

It is a fact beyond question that the visible 
universe is parting with its energy. The planets 
are radiating it toward every quarter of the celes- 
tial sphere, and only an infinitesimal part is returned 
by reflection or re-radiation from the orbs of space. 
The sun himself is radiating energy at an enormous 
rate, an inappreciable part of which is intercepted 
by the planets, and a still smaller part of which is 
returned to his diminshed store. What is true of 
the sun and his planets in this respect is, by the 
principle of continuity, true of all suns and sys- 
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tems of worlds. The visible universe is, therefore, 
losing its energy. If it is now losing its energy, 
then, by the law of continuity, the same was true 
a thousand years ago—a thousand ages ago—in- 
deed, the loss must have been going on forever. But 
_ though this be true, it does not follow that its energy, 
even though finite, could be exhausted in a finite time, 
since the original rate of transformation of potential 
energy would have been infinitely slow. In the ab- 
sence of any evidence to the contrary, mechanics 
would, therefore, lead us to the conclusion that the 
visible universe may have had an infinite past,° and 
the law of continuity might run backwards forever 
without being required to account for the energy 
of the universe. But is there any evidence to the 
contrary? It is well known that a gaseous body 
in a free space grows hotter by cooling. Assume 
such a body acted upon by no forces except its 
own gravity and the energy of its atoms. It radiates 
energy into the surrounding space and at once be- 
comes cooler. Immediately upon this loss of heat 
the gravity of its mass, having less energy to op- 
pose, draws the particles nearer the center; that is, 
the gas contracts, and it does so by a fall of its 
parts toward the center. The body thereby becomes 
denser, and the mean energy of its particles is ac- 
cordingly increased. 'The particles have lost potential 
energy, but have acquired additional kinetic energy, 
Seabencater aot 7.2 0 Ease hea ea 


6 [Nevertheless, the conditions necessary to such a conclusion, 
though perhaps conceivable, would scarcely seem possible,] 
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and it can readily be shown that the gain of heat 
in the contraction is greater than the loss of heat 
which occasioned the contraction.’ A gaseous body, 
then, upon cooling contracts, and upon contracting 
grows warmer than it was before the contraction 
occurred ; and thus the temperature will steadily rise 
until near the time when the mass begins to liquefy. 
After liquefaction the body will lose heat more rap- 
idly than the contraction can restore it. 

If the sun is a perfect gas, he will continue to 
contract and grow hotter until he begins to approach 
the liquid state. Then radiation of heat will take 
place more rapidly than contraction can restore it, 
and the great luminary will begin to grow cooler. 
Until that time comes—if it has not already come 
—the sun must grow hotter. If he has already 
reached or passed that stage, then at some time past, 
while yet a gas, he reached his maximum temperature. 
Beginning at that time and going backward, we find 
the sun expanding and growing cooler, his actual 
heat being converted into potential energy as the 
particles separate farther and farther from the center. 
Let us, by the law of continuity, carry this process 
back to the time when the sun filled all the space 
of the solar system, extending far beyond the orbit 
of Neptune, and, perhaps, crowding closely upon the 
territory of the nearest star. His particles then pos- 
sessed, comparatively, little kinetic energy, but im- 
mense energy of position. Now, the heat of the sun 


7 Popular Astronomy, Newcomb, p. 608. 
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at the present time should at least be equal to the 
amount generated by the fall of these particles 
through this immense space to their present position 
in the sun, less the amount of heat radiated during 
the entire time of the fall. The larger the original 
dimensions of the sun the greater will have been the 
amount of heat generated by the fall; but it is sus- 
ceptible of easy demonstration, that if a body had 
fallen from infinity toward the center of the sun, 
its velocity at his present surface would be finite, 
and would be less than four hundred miles a second. 
Therefore, if the sun originally filled all space— 
which he could not have done—and has been con- 
tracting and rising in temperature forever, the total 
amount of heat generated through the infinite period 
of contraction would be finite. It is estimated within 
a reasonable degree of approximation that the total 
amount of potential energy transformed during an 
eternal fall of the particles of the sun from infinite 
space would be sufficient to maintain the present ex- 
penditure of energy for about eighteen million years.* 
Or, in other words, the amount of energy generated 
by the contraction from infinity would be eighteen 
million times what the sun now radiates in one year. 
If we assume for the moment that the transforma- 
tion of his potential energy has been the only source 
of his heat, then the actual amount of heat radiated 
during the past must have been less than eighteen 
million times the present annual expenditure by the 


8 The New Astronomy, Langley, p. 100. 
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entire amount of his present kinetic energy. If the 
rate of his radiation”for the past few million years has 
been the same as at present, then the total amount 
of heat generated by an eternal contraction would 
have supplied the expenditure for less than the past 
eighteen million years. If his rate of radiation in 
the past was different from that at present, the only 
effect of the hypothesis would be to change the figures 
from eighteen million years to some other finite 
period. If the past rate were equal to that at present, 
then eighteen million years ago the diameter of the 
sun could scarcely have exceeded three million miles; 
if less, then his diameter at that epoch would have 
been less than three million miles. It seems a violent 
assumption that his rate of radiation with a surface 
corresponding to his increased diameter could, in spite 
of his lower temperature, have been very much less 
than at present®. We are thus driven to the re- 
markable conclusion that the sun must have been _ 
transforming potential energy forever in order to 
have supplied the expenditure of the last eighteen 
million years; that is, that the sun must have ex- 
isted from eternity in order to have commenced his 
existence eighteen million years ago, or at some other 
finite period in the past! If there were any original 
sources of heat besides his potential energy, they must 
have been finite in quantity, and, unlike his original 
store of potential energy, exhaustible in a finite time; 





9 Popular Astronomy, Newcomb, p. 611. [Professor Newcomb 
says: ‘ The probability would seem to be on the side of a greater 
total radiation.”] 
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and, consequently, their only effect would be to ex- 
tend the history of the sun farther back into the 
finite past. It would seem necessary, then, on any 
substantial hypothesis, that the sun must have re- 
ceived energy from some source at a finite date in the 
past. Science knows no such adequate source. 
What is thus true of our sun would seem to be 
true of all suns. That is to say, there seems to be 
more energy in the universe than is due to its original 
potential amount, even on the extreme supposition 
that the atoms were originally separated from each 
other by infinite distances. The law of continuity, 
then, drives us to the conclusion, either that energy 
has been added to the universe in time, or that the 
universe itself existed eternally before it began to 
exist at all. The second of these alternatives is 
absurd, and the first demands a breach in the prin- 
ciple of continuity at the epoch when added energy 
first appeared; for this new appearance of energy 
would be a phenomenon without a predecessor. But 
if we must admit that energy has been added to 
the universe in time, we shall greatly simplify the 
problem by admitting at once that the visible uni- 
verse itself appeared at a finite epoch in the past. 
We have, then, in the case just examined, an ap- 
parent break in the law of continuity, namely, either 
the original appearance of the universe in time, or 
the original appearance of its supplementary energy. 
2. Let us now apply the law of continuity to 
the phenomena of life in the universe. It is well 
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established that life can not be manifested outside 
of a certain limited range of temperature. At the 
present time the earth and, perhaps, one or two of 
the planets are well adapted to be the home of life; 
but has this always been the case? ‘The earth, being 
a solid, is losing energy more rapidly than its con- 
traction can restore it; so that, leaving out of ac- 
count the heat it receives from the sun, it is steadily 
becoming a cooler body. So far as its own inde- 
pendent energy is concerned, it was warmer a thou- 
sand years ago than now, and still warmer a thou- 
sand centuries ago. By the law of continuity we 
go back to a time when the heat was sufficient to 
keep it in a liquid condition, and still farther back 
to a time when the heat was so intense as to hold it 
in the state of a gas. About the time it ceased ' 
to be a perfect gas it reached its maximum tem- 
perature, and, whatever may be said of subsequent 
times, it can not be doubted that the heat at this 
maximum point was so intense that life could not 
exist. There has, then, been a time in the his- 
tory of the earth when life was impossible either 
on its surface or in its interior. Whether the other 
planets are at present the theater of life or not, 
the law of continuity points unmistakably to a past 
period when their heat, like that of the earth, was 
too intense for the phenomena of life; for at one 
period or other all the planets and satellites reached 
that stage of development just before liquefaction 
when their heat was at the maximum. ‘The sun him- 
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self is doubtless near that period at the present time, 
and life is now impossible anywhere on his surface 
or within his fiery depths. Wherever life may have 
first appeared, it is certain that once there was no 
life within the limits of the solar system. What 
is true of our sun in this respect is true of all 
suns, and what is true of our planet is true of all 
planets. The stars are now too hot for the abode of 
life, and their circling planets are either now too 
hot or were so at one period of their history. The 
law of continuity, then, drives us to a point of 
time in the past, subsequent to the first appearance 
of the visible universe, when life did not exist. The 
subsequent appearance of life is a fact that can not 
be too strongly emphasized. The original appear- 
ance of life and the original appearance of the 
visible universe are two distinct and non-contempo- 
raneous facts. The point of time at which the oldest 
of the fiery worlds reached its maximum temperature 
was long after the first appearance of the visible 
universe, and the point of time at which life could 
first flourish in that oldest world was long after it 
had reached and passed its maximum temperature. 
Consequently, at some definite time in the past, since 
the first appearance of matter, life came into the 
already existing universe. Whence did it come? Let 
it be admitted that the law of continuity can trace 
life back to its first appearance. Standing at that 
point of time, we see on this side life, but on that 
side no life. Somewhere and somehow, from out of 
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a lifeless universe, there came a new and _ hitherto 
utterly unknown phenomenon. But is the presence 
of a new phenomenon fatal to the law of continuity? 
By no means. A crystal was at one time a new 
phenomenon, and so were thousands of other facts 
on their first appearance, but these are regarded as 
instances of the action of the law rather than as 
cases of its failure. So the phenomenon of life on 
its first appearance did not necessarily oppose the 
law of continuity. But did it in fact oppose the 
law? If we could trace the phenomena of crystalli- 
zation back to the first crystal, but were unable to 
find a case of crystallization at the present time which 
did not depend on the prior existence of another 
crystal, we should be compelled to regard its first 
appearance as an apparent break in the law of con- 
tinuity. This law demands that if a crystal requires 
a pre-existing crystal now, it must always have re- 
quired it; so that if any crystal ever came unan- 
nounced, the law of continuity would have failed at 
the point of its coming. Similarly, if life at the 
present time should always come heralded by pre- 
existing life, but if on its first appearance it came 
unheralded, then its first appearance would be an 
apparent failure of the law of continuity. Its 
original coming would not be a breach of the law 
simply because it was a new phenomenon, but be- 
cause its first appearance would not follow the law 
according to which it now appears. 

What, then, is the law according to which life 
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now appears? Does it come heralded or unheralded? 
Does it start up without warning, or is it always 
foreshadowed by pre-existing life? Is it the gift of 
life or of death? Science has but one answer to 
these questions. Professor Tyndall says: “No shred 
of trustworthy testimony exists to prove that life 
in our day has ever appeared independently of ante- 
cedent life.” If life is now the gift of life alone, 
then the law of continuity requires that it shall al- 
ways have been the gift of life. The law of con- 
tinuity has carried us back through developing worlds 
to the beginning of life, but it can not go a step 
farther. Life did make its first appearance in time, 
but it came in the face of the law of continuity, 
which declares that spontaneous generation then and 
there would demand spontaneous generation here and 
now. We have in this case a second apparent 
failure in the law of continuity. 

3. Let us now turn from the past to the future, 
for this wonderful law is prophet as well as historian. 
Let us now begin with the moon. Her pathway 
around the earth does not lie through an absolute 
vacuum, but she must make her way through the 
invisible ether with which science has filled space as 
the medium for the transmission of energy. The 
effect of her friction with this invisible ether is to 
shorten her distance from the earth, and to increase 
her velocity; so that, after the opposing effect of 
the terrestrial tidal wave shall have been sufficiently 
reduced, she will go circling around the earth in a 
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diminishing spiral, but with increasing speed, and will 
at last, with fearful momentum, plunge into the earth 
from which she originally sprang.*® The time required 
to bring about this catastrophe will be inconceivably 
great. During this immense stretch of duration the 
earth will, doubtless, have cooled down below the point 
at which life can exist, and the sun himself will have 
parted with the most of his transformable energy. 
But when the collision of the moon with the earth 
shall take place, a vast amount of heat will be gen- 
erated. While this heat will not restore the earth 
and moon to their original condition—because of the 
immense loss of energy in the meantime—it will, 
doubtless, restore the united moon and earth to a 
temperature at which life may again begin to flourish, 
provided, perchance, any living germs may have sur- 
vived the intense heat of the collision and the in- 
tense cold of the sons preceding the catastrophe. 
But the combined earth and moon will ultimately 
cool down below the life limit, and in diminishing 
spiral, finally fall into the sun, who shall already have 
received Mercury and Venus, and who shall in turn 
gather home his entire family of planets, asteroids, 
meteors, and comets. The law of continuity, then, 
definitely reaches forward to a time when the solar 
system shall be consolidated in the central sun, whose 
energy shall be very great, yet short of its original 
quantity by the total amount radiated into space 
during the intervening period. 





10 Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Thomson and Tait, Vol. L 
Part 1, p. 258. 
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If living germs should, perchance, survive the 
shock as the planets come plunging into the central 
sun, the consolidated mass of the solar system would, 
doubtless, develop into a stage when life could again 
flourish. During the vast periods that I have de- 
scribed, the sun himself will, by the laws of gravi- 
tation and ethereal friction, have been approaching 
some other sun of similar experience, and, sooner 
or later, these bodies will come together; and these 
in turn will unite with other consolidated suns and 
systems, until at last the matter of the visible uni- 
verse will all be gathered into one mass of stupendous 
but finite dimensions. If life shall have survived the 
countless alternate extremes of frozen and burning 
worlds, and appear in this ultimate globe, it will then 
stand face to face with its final enemy. When this 
isolated globe shall have parted with a definite amount 
of energy, and reached a definite temperature, life 
will take its final departure from the universe. We 
thus see in the finite future a third apparent failure 
of the law of continuity. 

If it be objected that the law of continuity it- 
self demands that life should cease when it reaches 
the lower limit of its possible existence, and that 
its final disappearance, instead of being a failure of 
the law, will be an instance of its action, let me 
suggest that we imagine ourselves standing on that 
dead world of the future at any time after life has 
taken its departure, and that we start backward on 
the track of continuity. When we reach the point 
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at which life disappeared, we are brought to a halt. 
On the future side of that point the phenomena of 
life are not only unknown, but impossible. When 
- we reach that point in our backward trace, the phe- 
nomena of life are still unknown and impossible. 
Chemical action will, on the backward trace, reappear 
at the point where it disappeared, because it does 
not imply previous chemical action. But when, ‘on 
the backward trace, we reach the point at which life 
disappeared, it will not reappear, because life pre- 
supposes existing life. The final disappearance of 
the life of the universe will, therefore, equally with 
its original appearance, be an apparent failure of the 
law of continuity. That is, the two gates of life— 
the one by which it entered the visible universe, and 
the one by which it will take its departure—swing 
outward. The law of continuity can open both of 
these gates from within the living universe, and go 
back into the past realm of death before life had 
appeared, and forward into the realm of death from 
which life shall have forever disappeared; but when 
it approaches the living universe from either the past 
or the future dead universe, it finds both gates closed 
against its entrance. 

4, Let us take one more look into the far future, 
and follow the final globe after life shall have taken 
its departure. This body will at last part with all 
of its transformable energy and reach the tempera~ 
ture of outer space, after which no further change 
can occur, The law of continuity bears irresistibly 
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on toward that final period in which no change can 
ever take place. Between now and then the stretch 
of duration is inconceivably great, but it is measure- 
able in finite units. When that time shall come, 
the law of continuity will reach its last great failure. 
For, putting ourselves in imagination on that final 
globe in its last estate, we can take no backward 
trace to the time when change ceased. We can fol- 
low the law of continuity only by means of the 
change it necessitates, and in a changeless universe 
we can get no starting point at which to begin the 
trace of the law. The final disappearance of trans- 
formable energy from the visible universe will, there- 
fore, equally with its original appearance, be an ap- 
parent break in the law of continuity. 

I have thus far assumed the universe to be finite, 
and have thereby been able to point out four ap- 
parent great failures in the law of continuity ; namely, 
the original appearance of the energy of the uni- 
verse, the original appearance of life, the final dis- 
appearance of life, and the steady dissipation and 
ultimate disappearance of the transformable energy 
of the visible universe. On the assumption that I 
have indicated—namely, the finiteness of the universe 
—and under the full liberty that I have allowed 
myself—namely, to apply the law of continuity ir- 
respective of only a limited knowledge of the uni- 
verse—we can not shrink from the results of our 
investigation up to this point. From the terms im- 
posed upon the inquiry, at least four failures of the 
law seem inevitable. 
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II. 


But let us change our assumption, and now re- 
gard the visible universe as infinite, still reserving 
our right to apply the law of continuity with safety 
provided we apply it with caution. 

1. Let us first look forward. So far as I can see, 
the law may continue unbroken forever. By the 
processes just described satellites will coalesce with 
their primaries, planets will fall into their central 
suns, system will collide with system, and the con- 
solidated mass will increase in size until the mind 
becomes staggered at the colossal dimensions; but as 
matter is now assumed to be infinite in quantity, 
these enormous masses will be infinite in number, and 
will forever approach toward infinite dimensions; and 
the universe, though forever parting with its energy, 
will never become inert. 

Though it is scarcely conceivable that life could 
survive these countless shocks of worlds, with the 
alternate extremes of heat and cold, yet the stages 
of development in different parts of the universe 
might be so unequal that the environment essential 
to life could exist in one world while the catastrophe 
was being enacted in another; and if it were possible 
—which I neither assert nor deny—that life could 
be carried from world to world, the law of continuity 
might remain unbroken forever. 

2. But if we look backward instead of forward 
into an infinite universe, do we see the same vision? 
Not so. On the contrary, when we go backward 
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along the track of continuity into a universe of 
infinite energy, we find that, though infinite in ex- 
tent, it must have had its origin in time. For if an 
infinite universe had been developing from eternity, 
the central masses would now, by the processes de- 
scribed, approximate infinity in size.** But it is cer- 
tain that the orbs of the universe are finite in dimen- 
sions; they must, therefore, have been developing 
through a finite portion of duration. The law of 
continuity, then, leads us back to a beginning of the 
universe, even though it be infinite in magnitude, and 
at the beginning the law would seem to fail. 

3. And further, when we consider the phenomena 
of life in connection with an assumed infinite past 
of the universe, the very hypothesis of eternal ex- 
istence, whether of life or of matter, becomes self- 
destructive. Though we assume the past eternity of 
the visible universe, nevertheless, the environment 
under which life can flourish being limited, life itself 
must have first made its appearance in time; for if 
the limited environment under which life could 
flourish existed from eternity, and the visible universe 
also existed from eternity, these two eternities could 
not be coincident, since one of them must be less 
than the other by a constant quantity equal to the ° 
duration required for the visible universe to develop 
into the necessary life-environment. And if two 
variable quantities whose zero points are coincident, 
and whose rates of variation are equal, differ from 








ll The Unseen Universe, Stewart and Tait, p. 166; also p. 214. 
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each other by a finite amount, neither of them can 
be infinity. Starting now and traveling backward 
on the track of life and matter, we have the zero 
point in the existence of each at the present in- 
stant; and however far back we go along the path- 
way of their duration, the two lines of their ex- 
istence can not become unequal until one of the lines 
ceases; but if the first of the two lines ceases, and 
the second can never differ from the first by more 
than a finite amount, the second line must also cease. 
Or, changing the direction of our trace, both lines 
of existence must have commenced in time.** In the 
light of present knowledge the very hypothesis of 
an eternal past of the visible universe seems self- 
destructive. We can not, therefore, escape the con- 
clusion that, from the present standpoint of knowl- 
edge, the law of continuity has suffered, and must 
yet suffer, repeated apparent failures. 


Ill. 


But this conclusion has been reached solely on 
the ground that we are in a condition to apply the 
law of continuity with confidence. Are we in such 
a condition? Is it safe to apply this fundamental 
law to a universe of which we see but the present 
phase, and of which phase we see but a point? 


12 The Unseen Universe, p. 241. [The authors say: “ For if x de- 
note the date of the advent of life, and «+a that of the advent of 
matter, a being a constant quantity, the two operations can not be 
made simultaneous by merely increasing the value of x without 
limit.’’] 
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History is emphatic in its declaration that the 
application of this law in one stage of knowledge will 
lead to conclusions which must be exactly reversed in 
a higher stage of knowledge. One who had never 
met with a temperature below five degrees centigrade 
would seem justified in his belief that water will 
always be a liquid, and that it will always decrease 
in volume with a diminution of temperature; and 
he might suppose that the contrary could not occur 
without a breach of the law of continuity. In view, 
then, of our limited knowledge of the universe, it is 
extremely hazardous to apply the law of continuity 
beyond the circumference of our own experience, how- 
ever confident we may be of its indications within 
that circle. And it is sheer folly to assume that we 
can confidently apply the law in all parts of the 
universe and in all stages of its duration. Not that 
the law does not hold everywhere and always, but 
that in our ignorance we do not know what the law 
really is. The inhabitant of the torrid zone may 
say that the law of cooling water is contraction; 
the dweller in the temperate zone may say that its 
law is contraction down to four degrees and then 
expansion; but what finite being really knows the 
law? What finite being can say that there is no 
law behind the law, and that the time may not come 
when a wholly different behavior of cooling water 
will appear? If it is the law that water shall con- 
tract down to four degrees and then expand, who 
can say that it is not the law that it do so behave 
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in this epoch of duration, and behave differently in 
a past or future epoch of duration? Who can say 
that there are not cycle and epicycle in law, and 
that the fundamental law of continuity is not the 
ultimate law of cycle and epicycle? I may be per- 
mitted to refer to the oft-quoted calculating engine 
of Charles Babbage,” though for a purpose some- 
what different from that which is customary. He 
showed that it was possible for a finite intelligence 
to construct a machine which would work for any 
assignable time according to a given law, and at any 
arbitrary point in the future change its treadmill 
work and proceed for another indefinite time accord- 
ing to a wholly different law; and that it could 
thus continue its changes of law any assignable num- 
ber of times. If the machine were counting off 
natural numbers, and had gone consecutively from 
one to a hundred million and one, what would be 
the probability that the next number counted off 
would be a hundred million and two? It would seem, 
at least, to be as great as that an unsupported body 
will fall to the earth; but lo, the next number is 
a hundred million ten thousand and two, and a new 
series begins according to a new law; and so on in- 
definitely. Now, what is the ultimate law of this 
machine: that numbers shall succeed each other in 
a given order, or that the different laws according 














13 The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, C. Babbage, Second Edition, 
pp. 33, et seq. 
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to which the numbers proceed shall follow each other 
in a given order? 

There seem to science to be four abrupt breaks 
in the great law of continuity. But what is the 
ultimate law of continuity? Is it that the phenomena 
of the universe shall follow each other in a given 
order, or that the laws by which the phenomena 
proceed shall succeed each other in a given order? 
Is it merely that life comes from life, and death 
from death; that nothing comes from nothing, and 
something from something; or that through one 
cycle of duration absence of life shall be the law, 
and that through another cycle life and_ volition 
shall be the law, and that through still other cycles 
other laws shall predominate unknown to us who 
flourish in the present epoch of duration? I must 
confess that I can not resist the conviction that the 
fundamental law of continuity is the law according 
to which the cycle of laws proceeds, and that the 
very breaks of visible continuity are instances of the 
action of the ultimate law. But whatever may or 
may not be the ultimate law of continuity, one of 
two propositions is certainly true; namely, there are 
either some real or some apparent breaks in what 
we know as the law of continuity. For my part, 
I do not believe in a failure of this fundamental law. 
I can not believe that it has ever failed in the past, 
or that it will ever fail in the future. I may not 
know what the ultimate law is, but whatever it may 
be, I can only conceive it as being “the same yester- 
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day, to-day, and forever.” Yet I can not escape 
the conclusion—for the law itself drives me to it— 
that either it has failed in fact, or it seems to have 
failed. Let him who will, choose the first alternative ; 
as for me, I must choose the second, for I can not 
consent to subject faith to a deadly insult. . . . 

If a failure of the law of continuity is possible 
in four instances, whether they be real or apparent, 
the same is possible in any number of instances. 
If science is not unscientific even though it seem to 
demand these failures, no other system is necessarily 
unscientific if it seem to demand failures in the law. 
The Christian religion, like science, seems to demand 
a failure in the law. It is not thereby necessarily 
unscientific. The Christian religion presents a series 
of phenomena thrust into the present epoch of dura- 
tion that seem to strike directly athwart the law of 
continuity ; but this fact alone need cast no scientific 
discredit upon the system, for science demands as 
much for itself. The pivotal assumption in this 
great system is the one that seems most conspicu- 
ously to clash with the law, and if this assumption 
could be made valid, all the minor postulates might 
easily be possible. The central assumption is that 
One who had died subsequently lived again.** That 
a dead man should return to life is apparently a 
failure of the law of continuity; and while we should 
be very careful how we accept the evidence of such 
a phenomenon, we should be equally careful lest we 


141 Cor. xy, 14. 
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misapply the law of continuity to such a case. We 
should persistently refuse to believe that a dead man 
had returned to life unless in so refusing we were 
driven to the alternative of believing another equally 
conspicuous break in continuity. Mind as well as 
matter has its laws. Now, if the evidence of the 
proposition that one who had died rose again should 
be such that to deny the proposition would subject 
the law of intellectual continuity to a greater strain 
than that to which the law of physical continuity 
would be subjected by the assumption of the resur- 
rection, then we should be driven to accept the fact 
of the resurrection. That is, if the resurrection is a 
breach of physical continuity ; but the evidence of the 
resurrection is such that to disbelieve it would be a 
greater breach in intellectual continuity, then there 
is no alternative but to accept the smaller breach as 
against the greater. The laws of mind are as in- 
exorable as those of matter. If, when the laws of 
matter seem to turn back upon themselves, as in the 
resurrection of a dead man, we call it a break in the 
continuity of nature; no less conspicuous is the break 
when the laws of mind turn back upon themselves, 
and judgment loses its alignment, reason its measur- 
ing unit, and faith the needle that points to the eternal 
poles of truth. 

Whether, as a matter of fact, the evidence of the 
resurrection is of such a character that its disbelief 
would strain the law of intellectual continuity, is 
a question that does not concern the present investiga- 
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tion. The ultimate question with which this discus- 
sion is concerned is, whether any one has a right to 
say that the evidence of the resurrection can not be 
conclusive since the resurrection itself would be a 
breach of continuity; or, in other words, whether the 
Christian religion is neeessarily unscientific because 
its central claim appears to clash with the funda- 
mental principle of science? Whatever may or may 
not be the evidence of the resurrection, we have found 
that the hypothesis of its reality is not necessarily 
unscientific, since science itself demands equally con- 
spicuous breaches of apparent continuity. It is no 
more probable that the original phenomenon of life 
should be abruptly thrust upon one epoch of duration 
from out of a lifeless universe than that life should, 
at another epoch of duration, come back into a living 
universe in which it had previously existed—for this 
is the essence of the resurrection.. In the one case we 
have life, de novo, out of a lifeless universe; in the 
other, life returning, after a limited absence, back 
again to life. If the resurrection was an abrupt 
phenomenon in the history of man, no less was the 
original advent of life an abrupt phenomenon in the 
history of matter; and I leave the reader to judge 
which waited the longer, man for the resurrection, 
or matter for the first appearance of life. And, 
after all, who knows that the continuous reign of 
the Christian system in the world is any more a 
breach of continuity than the continuous reign of 
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life in the physical universe? For who knows the 
ultimate law of continuity? 

Let me sum up in a word the result of this in- 
vestigation. There are in the history of the universe 
some apparent breaches of the principle of con- 
tinuity. Other apparent breaches are, therefore, 
equally possible. As science demands some apparent 
failures of the law, any other system may equally 
demand failures without thereby becoming unscien- 
tific. Whether such a system be really unscientific 
or not is a question of fact, and not necessarily a 
question of how it stands related to our conception 
of the law of continuity. The Christian religion, 
like science, is not to be judged by its apparent 
strain upon this law—for no finite mind completely 
knows the law; but, like science, it is to be judged 
by the ends it proposes, and the means by which it 
seeks to achieve them. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Unto you that fear My name shall the Sun of 


Righteousness arise with healing in His moms. —- 
Mal. iv, 2 


HE Sun of Righteousness is Christ. Jesus 
speaks of Himself as “The Light of the 


world;” “A Light come into the world;” 
“The Morning Star;” “The Bright and Morning 
Star.” 

John calls Him “The Light ;” “The Light of 
men;” “The True Light.” 

Simeon calls Him “A Light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles.” 

Zacharias calls Him “The Day Spring from on 
high.” 

Peter calls Him “The Day Star.” 

Isaiah calls Him “A Great Light;” “A Light of 
the Gentiles.” 

The Psalmist says of the Lord God, “He is a 
Sun,” and Malachi says of Christ, “He is the Sun 
of Righteousness.” 

What the sun is to the world, God in Christ is 
to men. 

The sun is much more than the light of the 
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world. When we think of the sun, perhaps our 
first thought is, that it is a great luminary; for 
during its nightly absence what we miss the most 
is its light. And when we think of the sun as our 
source of light, it is rather the present orb with its 
visible rays now pouring down upon the earth than 
the luminary of past ages storing up light for us 
in every atom of the earth to be set free by men 
at their pleasure. 

But if the light which we now receive daily from 
the sun could be cut off without disturbing its other 
beneficent influences, we could get along fairly well 
with the light of past centuries stored up in our 
planet by the sun and unfettered by the methods 
of modern science. 

So, our first thought of the sun as a luminary 
on whose present radiation the earth is dependent 
does not, after all, represent the whole, or even the 
most important service of the solar orb to mankind. 

The sun is directly or indirectly the cause of all 
terrestrial motion. 'The motion of the earth itself, 
whether its daily rotation on its axis, or its annual 
revolution in its orbit, is due to the sun, of which 
the earth was once a part, and of whose motion the 
earth then partook, and which it now continues. 
All sensible motion on the surface of the earth or 
in the atmosphere or under the crust is due to the 
sun. Yea, the insensible motion of the very atoms 
composing the earth owes its origin and continuance 
to the sun. Every movement of animals and of 
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men comes from the sun. Indeed, the exercise of 
intelligence itself in the high realm of the soul is 
indirectly born of the sun, whose energies are stored 
in the food and air which make life possible, and, 
therefore, which make thought and volition facts. 
Art, as well as nature in the world, is under the 
dominion of the sun; and every movement of every- 
thing terrestrial, whether animate or inanimate, 
springs from its mighty energies. 

It is the sun that pumps the water from the sea 
into the clouds, to be returned by grateful showers 
to the parched fields. It is the sun, both directly 
by itself, and indirectly through the moon, that lifts 
the tides of the ocean, keeping its waters in per- 
petual flow; and that lifts the tides of the atmos- 
phere, keeping it in ceaseless motion; starting the 
zephyr that fans the fevered brow, or the hurricane 
that sweeps over land and sea. It is the sun that 
makes every waterfall, from the rude mill-dam to the 
mighty cataract. It is the sun that grinds our flour 
and weaves our carpets. It is the sun that pulls 
our trains and pushes our ships. It is the sun that 
built the pyramids, and that stretched bridges of 
beauty and strength across yawning chasms and flow- 
ing streams. The sun glows in the firefly, burns in 
the furnace, and shines forth in the electric arc. 
The sun smiles in the landscape and frowns in the 
storm. The sun blushes in the rose and sings in 
the lark. The sun kindles and feeds the fires of 
human genius and is the inspiration of all human 
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achievement. It is everywhere present in the world, 
the center of all its activities and the source of all 
its possibilities. It is literally true that we live, 
move, and have our being in the sun, whose fires 
are no other than the fires of God, which burned 
before the sun was, and which shall fame when it 
has passed away. 

The sun exerts a twofold force upon the earth, 
—one sun-ward and the other earth-ward. This sun- 
ward influence is gravitative, and continually tends 
to draw the world into the embrace of the sun. The 
earth-ward influence is levitative, and tends to over- 
come stagnation on the earth. 


i 


This sun-ward force is inconceivably great and 
never ceases for an instant. 

Tie a string to a stone and rapidly whirl it 
in the air. The tension of the string indicates the 
force necessary to hold the stone in its circuit. The 
stone weighs but a few ounces, and the velocity of 
its movement is only a few feet a second; yet the 
strain upon the string may be great enough to break 
it. Increase the size of the stone until it becomes 
as large as the earth, and increase its velocity to 
nineteen miles a second—a hundred times that of 
a cannon ball—and you get a faint glimpse of the 
force necessary to hold the earth in its circuit. If 
the earth were held in its orbit by cords of steel 
from the sun, instead of the invisible cords of gravi- 
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tation, these cords, if as large as telegraph wires, 
must penetrate the entire surface of the earth at 
distances of less than half an inch apart, and then 
they would be strained to their breaking point. 

If the sun should let go its grip upon the world, 
we should go spinning out into space, a wanderer in 
the universe. 

God is the center around which humanity re- 
volves. There is a Godward gravitation in the human 
race. It is stronger than wires of steel. Mankind 
feels this Godward pull. It is the pull of love and 
duty. 

Unlike the earth in the grasp of the sun, man- 
kind can cut the cords of duty and love that bind 
it to God; but like the earth when the sun is no 
more, mankind will go blindly plunging through 
chaos when God is dethroned. 

Annihilate God, and you cut, not only the cords 
that anchor mankind to some thing immovable, but 
also the cords that bind men to men. Blot out God, 
and the race will go to pieces, even with the start 
it has already made towards a glorious destiny. 

And so far as the future of mankind is con- 
cerned, atheism is neither better nor worse than ag- 
nosticism. You may as well annihilate as ignore, for 
ignoring is practical annihilation. You may as well 
dethrone your king as to say, “I do not so much 
as know whether I have a king or not.” For all 
practical purposes, you may as well have no eyes. as 
to keep them continually shut. 
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wrongness, whether we eat meat or vegetables; 
whether our ancestors ate vegetables or meat; whether 
we sleep well or are wakeful; whether we are physical 
athletes or pygmies; whether we are in public or in 
caves of the earth; whether you think a thing wrong 
while your neighbor thinks it right; if rightness and 
wrongness do not depend on which way the wind 
blows, or how the thermometer reads, but are un- 
changeable and eternal, then there is a throne in the 
human soul on which duty and love can reign, and 
a throne in the universe on which God holds unchang- 
ing sway. 

Take God from your vocabulary; take conscience 
from your vocabulary—conscience that feels the im- 
pulse of duty to the unseen God, and that trembles 
to offend Him; take love from your vocabulary, un- 
selfish love that has its roots in a Godward conscience 
and rejoices to obey Him—take out these three 
words, and mankind will become a wilderness of 
animals, in which the struggle for existence will drive 
out all consideration for others, and in which self- 
enthronement, at whatever cost to others, will become 
the universal motive. The loftier powers and lovelier 
qualities of humanity will deteriorate, and the ulti- 
mate destiny of the race will be annihilation. 

. The present heights of civilization have been at- 
tained only through the Godward gravitation of man- 
kind under an imperfect reign of human duty and 
love; and what shall be the heights to which the 
coming civilization will reach, when love and duty 
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shall be perfectly enthroned, and when there shall 
be no resistance to the Godward trend of humanity ! 

The gravitation of the earth towards the sun is 
all that holds it to its orbit, and makes possible the 
infinite forms of activity on its surface. The gravi- 
tation of mankind towards God is all that keeps it 
from falling a-wreck, and makes possible the solution 
of the great problem of human destiny. 


LE 


But the sun exerts another influence upon the 
earth altogether different from the attraction that 
tends to draw it sunward, and that really keeps it 
in its orbit. This other force emanates from the sun. 
It is an out-going influence, not an incoming one. 
It is a radiation from the sun, not a drawing towards 
it. The sun is continually radiating energy into 
space in amounts that stagger the imagination. 
From every square foot of its surface this radiation 
of energy in the form of heat, light, electricity, and 
perhaps other forms is continually going on. The 
earth intercepts only the one-two-billionth part of 
this energy. Equally small fractions of this radia- 
tion are intercepted by the planets, while all the rest 
of this ceaseless flow of energy goes out into the 
voids of space. But the infinitesimal fraction of solar 
energy intercepted by the earth is itself inconceiy- 
ably great, and is the direct source of all life on the 
globe and of all movement on its surface. 

The most striking effect of this force is its oppo- 
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shall be perfectly enthroned, and when there shall 
be no resistance to the Godward trend of humanity ! 

The gravitation of the earth towards the sun is 
all that holds it to its orbit, and makes possible the 
infinite forms of activity on its surface. The gravi- 
tation of mankind towards God is all that keeps it 
from falling a-wreck, and makes possible the solution 
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But the sun exerts another influence upon the 
earth altogether different from the attraction that 
tends to draw it sunward, and that really keeps it 
in its orbit. This other force emanates from the sun. 
It is an out-going influence, not an incoming one. 
It is a radiation from the sun, not a drawing towards 
it. The sun is continually radiating energy into 
space in amounts that stagger the imagination. 
From every square foot of its surface this radiation 
of energy in the form of heat, light, electricity, and 
perhaps other forms is continually going on. The 
earth intercepts only the one-two-billionth part of 
this energy. Equally small fractions of this radia- 
tion are intercepted by the planets, while all the rest 
of this ceaseless flow of energy goes out into the 
voids of space. But the infinitesimal fraction of solar 
energy intercepted by the earth is itself inconceiv- 
ably great, and is the direct source of all life on the 
globe and of all movement on its surface. 

The most striking effect of this force is its oppo- 
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everything it contains. The sun lifts the glacier to 
the mountain brow; for every snowflake that falls 
first went upward as vapor on the solar beam. The 
sun lifts every mist, from the London fog to the 
cumulus clouds whose bases go down behind the 
horizon, and whose summits are bathed in the glory 
of God. The sun lifts the blade of wheat from the 
ground and carries the golden grain to the crown. 
The sun lifts the rose from the dark earth to its 
throne of beauty. The sun lifts the oak with its 
broad arms and carries up its leaves out of the soil 
and air. The sun is the omnipresent burden-bearer 
of mankind, overcoming gravitation, and preventing 
stagnation on the surface of the earth, partly by 
its present ceaseless energy, and partly by its work 
of the past, stored up within the bosom of the earth 
for the use of men. 

Cut off all the levitative energy of the sun now 
pouring upon the earth, and annihilate all that in 
past ages fell upon it, and life on the globe would 
disappear ; all motion on the earth’s surface or in the 
air would cease; the waters would congeal on their 
seaward journey; the tides of the ocean would rise 
and fall no more; the clouds, visible and invisible, 
would descend to the earth’s surface, and the very 
atmosphere would shrink and come down from the 
heights to be absorbed by the earth’s crusts and to 
disappear from view. Silence, darkness, stagnation, 
and death would reign from pole to pole. 

I will now venture this far-reaching statement: 
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Every good thing in civilization, either ancient or 
modern, has come directly or indirectly from the levi- 
tative influence of Jesus Christ. 

All the great religious teachers of the world have 
received their inspiration from either the historic or 
the pre-historic Christ. The historic Christ is the 
Sun of Righteousness now shedding His levitative 
beams upon mankind—the Christ of the Manger, 
the Wilderness, the Garden, the Cross, the Tomb, and 
the Resurrection, and the Christ who has been the 
central figure in history for nineteen hundred years. 
The pre-historic Christ is the Lord Jehovah, who hid 
His spiritual truth in the human race during the 
past ages, as the ancient solar luminary hid its levi- 
tative energy in the bosom of the earth during a 
former period of terrestrial history. 

The great religious teachers of mankind before 
Christ’s incarnation discovered and revealed frag- 
ments of spiritual truth hidden away in the soul of 
humanity by the pre-historic Sun of Righteousness ; 
and the great religious teachers since Christ’s incar- 
nation have either continued the old work of un- 
folding the partial spiritual truth written by the 
finger of God in the very constitution of humanity 
from its earliest history, or have entered on the new 
work of utilizing the direct levitative influence now 
flowing upon the human family from the historic 
Christ Himself. 

How foolish men would be to go digging in the 
mines for coal from which to extract laboriously the 
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heat of former centuries hidden away in its black 
atoms by the sun of ancient times, if they could 
directly and immediately utilize the levitative beams 
of the sun now pouring down with ceaseless energy 
upon the earth! . 

And what infinite pity that men should yet be 
found sitting at the feet of teachers who get their 
truth second-hand from Christ, when, lo, the great 
Teacher Himself is now in the world! What a pity 
that they should go digging among the mines of 
partial truth hidden away in the soul of mankind 
by the pre-historic Sun of Righteousness, when the 
levitative beams of the historic Sun of Righteousness 
are now falling upon mankind, and literally bombard- 
ing the race with spiritual energy! 

How foolish the man, digging out his coal from 
the earth and transforming it into the electric light, 
if he should say, “Lo, I am independent of the sun, 
for behold the light that I have made,” when he is 
only utilizing what the sun did for him long before 
he was born! And how stupid it is that modern 
teachers should say, “Lo, here is spiritual truth not 
taught by Jesus Christ,” when the very truth they 
have discovered is as old as the constitution of the 
human soul, and written therein by the greatest of 
all teachers. 

If there was no pre-historic Christ, there is no 
historic Christ. If the Son of man first entered the 
world in the manger of Bethlehem, He finally left 
it from the hill of Calvary. If the world was new 
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to Him when He came, it would be new to Him if 
He could come again. If mankind got along with- 
out Him before He appeared, they have got along 
without Him since He disappeared. If He did not 
recognize the angelic song, “On earth peace, good- 
will to men,” He has not heard the deep sigh going 
up from humanity through all the nineteen centuries 
past. If He commenced at the beginning when He 
opened His eyes to the light of the world, He reached 
the end when He closed them in the presence of the 
mocking multitude. 

So that, if there is a historic Christ, there was 
a pre-historic Christ. If He has lived in the world 
since His crucifixion, He lived in the world before 
His incarnation. If He has been an actual king over 
men since He bodily left the world, He was poten- 
tially king over men before He corporeally entered 
the world. If He is an actual force in the world 
now, He was a potential force in humanity then. 
If He is the blazing Sun of Righteousness, now 
shining with His levitative power upon men, He was 
then the same Sun of Righteousness hidden potentially 
in the heart of mankind. 

It is the same natural sun shining now upon the 
world that has shone potentially for unnumbered ages 
in the coal mines of the earth; and it was the same 
Sun of Rigtheousness, potentially hidden within the 
breast of humanity before the Christian era that now 
blazes with glory over the human race. 

All the light of the world, whether visible or 
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invisible, is the light of the sun; and all the spiritual 
truth of mankind, whether active or latent, is the 
truth of Christ. 

So, what matters it, if Confucius, 500 years 
before Christ’s incarnation (but not 500 years before 
Christ, for that would go back before all beginnings), 
—what matters it, if Confucius taught a silver-rule, 
akin, though far inferior, to the Golden Rule of 
Christ? Moses had taught a better one than that 
of Confucius a thousand years before him. But both 
Confucius and Moses only struck fire from the flint 
that had been hidden therein by the pre-historic 
Christ. Is it the fire of the savage, or the fire of 
the sun that flashes forth when the flint and the steel 
clash? Was it the truth of Moses and Confucius, 
or the truth of the infinite Teacher that was revealed 
in those remarkable maxims of the Hebrew law-giver 
and the Chinese philosopher—maxims that challenge 
the admiration of men even in this age? 

What though the Norsemen taught the love of 
freedom before they knew of the Divine Emancipator? 
It is His truth that makes men free. 

What though the great philosophers of Athens, 
centuries before the Christian era, taught the dig- 
nity of man? It was only a part of the fuller truth 
of destiny revealed by Christ. 

What though Guatama, the Buddha, taught cer- 
tain forms of righteousness 500 years before the his- 
toric Christ taught the fundamental principles of all 
righteousness? He was only uncovering in part the 
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truth which had been implanted in the human con- 
science by the pre-historic Christ. 

_ What though the Vedas, 1,200 years before the 
Incarnation, caught glimpses of the Fatherhood of 
God? This scintillation of spiritual truth was only 
a spark hidden within the human soul by the Source 
of all light, but which burns as an unquenchable 
flame in the Gospel of Christ. 

What though Zoroaster, far back in the dim past, 
taught the four great laws of piety, purity, veracity, 
and industry? Who had long before hidden away 
in the human constitution these potential truths, wait- 
ing for some seer to call them forth? 

What though the Egyptian prophets, in the days 
when history first began, had glimpses of immortality? 
It was only the aspiration common to all mankind, 
implanted by Him who, when He came to the world, 
brought life and immortality to light. 

So, after all, what is the truth dimly seen by 
the sages of antiquity but a premonition of the fuller 
truth taught later on by Christ—a premonition 
springing from the latent and potential truth dwell- 
ing in the human breast, hidden therein by the 
Ancient of Days long before He became the Infant 
of the Manger. 

I must insist, therefore, on my statement that 
every good thing of every civilization, past or present, 
is the outcome of the uplifting power and influence of 
Jesus Christ. 

I do not forget that the enemies of Christianity 
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have the effrontery to claim that the blessings of 
modern civilization have come in spite of the Gospel, 
rather than as its natural results, and that Christians 
in coupling the Gospel and modern progress together 
are guilty of the well-known fallacy, called in logic, 
“cum hoc, ergo propter hoc.” That is, if two things 
come together, it does not follow that one is the cause 
of the other. They claim that it is no more absurd 
to say that, since the saloon and modern civilization 
came together, therefore, the saloon is the cause of 
this civilization than to say that Christianity is the 
cause of this civilization because it happens to exist in 
modern society. 

And they are right. But mark, I have not said 
that Christianity is the cause of modern civilization, 
but that it is the source of all that is good in modern 
society. Nor have I denied that the saloon is a cause 
in modern civilization. 

I am willing to admit that the saloon is a potent 
force in society. I am willing to admit that it directs 
legislation, cows executive authority, intimidates po- 
litical parties, corrupts courts, and unbalances the 
scales of justice. I am willing to admit that it builds 
many of our prisons and almshouses; that it feeds 
the fires of lust, greed, and hatred; that it crimsons 
many a dagger and starts many a missile on its 
errand of death; that it breaks up many a home and 
spreads the pall of despair over many a heart; that 
it calls forth countless sighs, groans, and tears; that 
it turns husband against wife, father against son, and 
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mother against daughter ;—I am willing to admit that 
there is a hell in modern civilization, and that the 
saloon kindles many of its fires and provides many 
of its victims. But, on the other hand, I claim that 
there is a heaven in modern civilization, and that 
Christianity, directly or indirectly, has created all its 
sunshine; that it has wiped away tears instead of 
causing them; that it has drawn families together 
instead of separating them; that it has established 
hospitals instead of prisons; that it has organized 
bands of mercy instead of leagues of death; that it 
has built schools instead of almshouses; that it has 
erected churches instead of gambling houses and dens 
of infamy; in short—that it has blessed the world 
instead of cursing it. 

Let the saloon have full credit for what it has 
done in the modern world. I would not take one 
laurel from its brow—laurels crimsoned with the 
blood of its victims, and recking with the odors of 
death. Nor must men take one laurel from the brow 
of Christianity—laurels radiant with glory and red- 
olent of the fragrance of heaven. 

Judge a thing by the way it is headed, whether 
it succeeds or not in reaching its destination. If it 
is headed hellwards, condemn it, stop it, crush it, 
lest it work out its tendency of death. If it is headed 
heavenwards, commend it, encourage it, push it on, 
add new life to it, that it may work out its tendency 
of blessing. Judge the saloon, not only by what it 
does, but by what it would do if it had the chance. 
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Judge Christianity, not only by what it succeeds in 
doing against the downward pull of opposing forces, 
but also by what it would do if it could have its 
own way. 

I will not have either the stupidity or the effrontery 
to say that Christianity is the foundation of all good 
in modern civilization, simply because the one exists 
in conjunction with the other; but I do have the 
courage to say that it is, directly or indirectly, the 
source of all this good because it was founded for 
this very purpose, and because its principles as taught 
and exemplified by its Divine Founder lead straight 
towards all this good, and straight towards all the 
better things of the coming era. 

Nor do I forget that men are yet to be found 
who insist that science is the sun of truth whose 
levitating beams are now uplifting the race. “Find 
out the laws of nature, and follow them,” they say, 
“and the human race will move onward and upward - 
in its career.” In spite of science, they say, Chris- 
tianity has impeded the progress of mankind, and 
whatever uplift the Christian system may have in- 
cidentally given to men, has come from the methods 
and truths which it borrowed from science. Strange 
as it may seem, there are men spreading abroad that 
impious doctrine to-day. 

In full view of the incontrovertible facts of his- 
tory testifying to the actual achievements of Chris- 
tianity, and further testifying to its inherent trend 
towards every possible good, it would be no more 
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absurd to say to the astronomer: “The sun, which 
you glorify, has incidentally given a little warmth 
and light to the world, but whatever heat and light 
it has poured out upon the earth, it borrowed from 
the candle, the gas jet, and the electric arc; and, 
moreover, it has been a source of darkness and 
frigidity to the earth, in spite of the coal and natural 
gas, which are the real sources of all our heat and 
light! Why, look at the ice-bound regions of the 
poles. The sun froze those polar seas in spite of 
all our coal beds, and if it had not been for these 
beds of coal, the sun would have frozen the equatorial 
regions as well.” 

The only thing the sun had to do in freezing 
the polar oceans was its failure to shine on them; 
and the only thing Christianity has had to do with 
obstructing the progress of the race is the non- 
application of its principles where the obstruction has 
occurred ! 

When the glow worm, whose dull luminosity itself 
comes from the sun, can say, “Lo, I am the source 
of light and heat to the world, and the sun borrows 
all its glory from my beams,” then, and not till 
then, may men say, “Lo, science is the levitative 
power in modern civilization, and whatever light may 
have shone upon humanity from the faint phos- 
phorescence on Mt. phigh was borrowed from the 
blazing sun of science.’ 

If the Sun of Rightdocatient is to be dazzled by 
the candle of science—a candle, all whose light comes 
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from that great Luminary—then let the noonday 
sun be ashamed of its glory, when the firefly goes 
forth! 

Modern science has done marvelous things in the 
amelioration of the race, and it is, without doubt, 
next to Christianity itself, the greatest factor in the 
new civilization; and next to Christianity, it is to 
be the greatest factor in the coming civilization. — 
And however great its achievements in the past, or 
its possible achievements in the future, let us never 
forget that the Author of Christianity and the Or- 
dainer of nature are one and the same; and that what- 
ever of good men may achieve through science, they 
achieve through the laws ordained by the Founder of 
Christianity. 

I return, then, to my broad statement, that the 
good things in history have sprung directly or indi- 
rectly from Jesus Christ. 

Sin pulls downward. It is a gravitating force 
towards the destruction of the individual and the 
paralysis and extinction of the race. Men need help 
against the gravitation of sin. They need an upward 
pull against the downward pull of sin. They need 
spiritual levitation to offset sinward gravitation. 
The upward pull against sin is as old as the down- 
ward pull of sin. That upward pull is levitation 
towards Christ. One look from men towards Christ, 
and the levitation will be stronger than the gravita- 
tion. “For I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Me.” ‘There is the uplift that 
the world needs! 
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The Sun of Righteousness has risen upon the 
world with healing in His wings. As the natural 
sun by its levitative beams prevents stagnation on 
the earth, so the Sun of Righteousness with His 
healing rays has prevented moral and spiritual stupor 
among mankind. As the natural sun, by its levita- 
tive power, is the source of all life and motion on 
the earth, so the Sun of Righteousness, by His up- 
lifting influence, is the source of every good in human 
history. Blot out the natural sun, and the earth 
becomes a dead world. Blot out the Sun of Right- 
eousness, and humanity will start downwards to its 
fate. Drop out of history the Christ of all ages, 
whether this side of Calvary or the other, and the 
good things of mankind will go out of existence. 
Churches will, of course, be abandoned. The Sun- 
day-school and the prayer-meeting will disappear. 
Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavor societies 
will disband. Colleges and universities will close their 
doors. The tread of little feet on the way to the 
public school will cease. Hospitals for the blind, the 
deaf, and the insane will be unknown. Charitable 
organizations for the help of the needy will end their 
work. All the inventions of modern science will be 
annihilated. All the art of history, all the music of 
the masters, all the literature of the past, all phi- 
losophy—all good will go down to a common fate, 
and the race will become extinct. 

O, Thou Sun of Righteousness, withdraw not 
Thy levitating beams from mankind! Shine on, 
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Thou great Luminary, until every dark corner of the 
world shall be flooded by Thy glory! 

Shine on the penitent. soul that cries to Thee 
for help, and give him deliverance from his sin. Shine 
on the rebellious soul that defies Thee, and subdue 
him with the radiance of Thy love. Shine on the 
hard-hearted, and soften them with Thy mellowing 
beams of pity. Shine on the careless and uncon- 
cerned, and show them the ceaselessness of Thy tender 
thought towards them. Shine on the timid and fear- 
ful, and give them glimpses of Thy compassionate 
omnipotence. Shine on the heart-sore; and reveal to 
them Thy healing wings. Shine on the disconsolate, 
and show them the Divine Comforter. Shine on the 
despairing, and rekindle within them the fires of hope. 
Shine, Thou Sun of Righteousness, on the mother 
in her self-crucifixion through love; on the wayward 
son, far from home and forgetful of his mother’s 
tears, prayers, and entreaties; on the weak, standing 
in the presence of a great temptation; on the be- 
reaved, looking down into the grave. 

Shine on the strong, and double their strength. 
Shine on the rich, and show them that what they 
give, not what they keep, enriches them. Shine on 
the poor, and give them the wealth of Thy glorious 
presence. Shine on the toilers, by land and sea, and 
lighten their load by the levitation of Thy grace. 
Shine on the hungry in the land of famine, and 
feed them with the Bread of Life. Shine on the fed 
in the lands of plenty, and reveal to them their shame 
and infamy in feasting and reveling while their 
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fellows, offspring of the same Heavenly Father, pinch 
and starve and die. 

Shine on the drunkard in the hour of his tempta- 
tion, and gird him with omnipotent strength to 
strangle the devils that dance in the cup. 

Shine on the gambler and libertine with the pene- 
trating power of Thy holy beams, and startle his 
vision to behold the horrors of sin, and terrify his 
soul to fly from the black angels of hell. 

Shine on the rumseller, and focus his eye that he 
may behold his work as with the eye of God. 

Shine on the saloon, and scorch and wither it with 
the beams of Thy wrath. 

Shine on the patriot and increase his love of 
country. Shine on the soldier in camp and battle- 
field, in hospital and prison, and dazzle his vision 
with floods of Thy glory. Shine on the sailor in 
calm and storm, and flash the celestial Searchlight 
on his path over the seas. 

Shine on kings and rulers, and show them the 
divinity of justice, mercy, and truth. Shine on the 
nations, until wars shall end, and peace shall uni- 
versally reign. 

Shine on the Church of God, and send it forth 
a terror to evil-doers and a joy to the righteous. 
Shine on the heathen, and disperse their fogs of 
superstition and their clouds of iniquity by the levi- 
tation of Thy light. 

Shine on the world of humanity, and lift it from 
darkness into light; from sin into holiness; from 
death into life, 


THE SILENT PARTNER 


“I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase.” —St. Paul. 


\ OU can do what you will, if you know the 
combination. A few simple turns of a dial- 
‘plate will throw open the ponderous doors 

of a safety vault, if you can get the combination. 

An ounce here is a ton yonder, if there is a bar 

reaching from the ounce to the ton and a fulcrum 

at the proper point along the line. A spark here 
is an explosion yonder, if there is a fuse adjusted to 
gunpowder. The simple movement of an iron bar 
in the engineer’s cab reappears in the majestic move- 
ment of a train of cars, if there is a proper connec- 
tion between the engineer’s hand and the throbbing 
engine. Human deeds put in gear with God’s thought 
appear in character. A word, a motion, yoked with 
the omnipotence of love, will transform a human life. 

A tear, dropped in sympathy, will conquer the most 

refractory human will. A smile, kindled into sun- 

shine by faith, will illumine the darkest recesses of 

a human soul. Finite weakness harnessed to infinite 

strength becomes omnipotent. 

You can do what you will, if you know the com- 
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bination. The only way to get an infinite product 
is to have infinity as one of the factors. The only 
way to perform Herculean tasks is to have Herculean 
help. The only way to become omnipotent is to join 
work with Omnipotence.  ~ 

The Divine and human co-partnership is fre- 
quently set forth in the Scripture. Indeed, remark- 
able emphasis is laid on this union of God and men 
in the work of the world. 

Job i, 10.—*Thou hast blessed the work of his 
hands.” 

Psalms xc, 17.—‘‘Establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
Thou it.” 

Isa. xlix, 4.—“My work is with my God.” 

Hag. i, 4.—“Work: for I am with you, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” 

Mark xvi, 20.—‘‘And they went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them.” 

Acts xv, 4.—‘*They declared all things that God 
had done with them.” 

1 Cor. iii, 9.—‘For we are laborers together with 
God.” 

1 Cor. xvi, 10.—‘‘*Timothy worketh the work of 
the Lord, as I also do.” 

2 Cor. vi, 1.—‘We, then, as workers together 
with Him, beseech you.” 

Col. i, 29.—“Whereunto I also labor, striving ac- 
cording to His working, which worketh in me 
mightily.” 

12 
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Eph. iti, 20.—“‘The power that worketh in us.” 

Phil. ii, 13.—‘It is God which worketh in you.” 

1 Thess. ii, 138.—‘Which effectually worketh also 
in you that believe.” 

I wish I could adequately set forth before your 
vision this great truth that the omnipotence of God 
supplements the finite strength of men in all worthy, 
individual, family, social, national, and world-wide 
life. 

Aside from the infinite honor of having God as 
our co-partner in all worthy endeavor, would it not 
be both a comfort and an inspiration to us, if we 
could vividly feel that God is at our side adding His 
greater strength to our lesser strength in the burdens 
and responsibilities of life? 

But can it be true that the great God is thus 
present in the myriad acts of men, and in the in- 
numerable changes that are continually taking place 
in the animate and the inanimate worlds? 

The unskilled worker, breaking stone by the road- 
side—surely God can not be a partner with him in 
his humble work! Verily He is. Every cell of every 
bone, muscle, nerve, and tissue has come to its place 
in that workman’s body by the power of God im- 
manent in physiological law; and the very strength 
of the workman’s strong right arm is the strength 
that has come by previous partnership with God. 
What holds the molecules of the iron hammer together 
as it comes down with sudden impact on the flinty 
rock? It is the power of God immanent in the law 
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of cohesion which works together with the will of 
the workman. Who unclasps His grip upon the hard 
rock as the blow descends, and permits it to fall apart 
under the arrested hammer? ‘The same God that 
held the rock together until the blow came down. 

O, if the weary toiler at the roadside could grasp 
the truth that he works not alone as the hammer 
rises and falls, but that the Maker of heaven and 
earth is his co-worker, taking by far the greater 
portion of the work, methinks he would sing at his 
task and go home at sunset, though weary, yet ex- 
alted and inspired, to tell his waiting wife and chil- 
dren what honor and comfort had come to him as 
he worked with God by the wayside! 

And the wife and mother at home, toiling the 
live-long day, now cooling the throbbing temples of 
her fever-stricken child, now monotonously following 
the dreary drudgery of her household tasks—is God 
at her side, a sharer of her work and care? How 
she would rejoice every moment of the weary day; 
how her courage would rise and her fears vanish; 
how her worn body would thrill with the pulses of 
a new life and her enslaved spirit burst the bonds 
of care and take the wings of hope and victory, 
if she clearly saw that, for every feeble effort of 
her own, in the discharge of her daily duties, the 
strength of the Omnipotent One joined with her little 
strength to multiply it a thousandfold! 

Or the student, working out his college task and 
building up character, as the truth opens before his 
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search; as the circle of the known gradually enlarges, 
thereby enlarging the circle that bounds the unknown 
beyond—does he work alone in the library and labora- 
tory, or in the solitude of the midnight hour? 

Nay, verily. When he thinks, God thinks with 
him; for he can not think at all, except as he uses 
the faculties with which he is endowed, and which 
are kept in being by the immanent power of his 
Maker. God is as much present in a human thought 
as in a falling stone. He is as really present in 
the law of memory as in the law of gravitation; 
in the law of judgment as in the law of natural 
selection; in the law of volition as in the law of 
physical action and reaction. O, if the discouraged 
student, bending his powers of intellect to the prob- 
lems of thought, catching, now and then, glimpses 
of the uncreated beauty of truth, could clearly realize 
that he is doing only a fraction of the work, and 
that the God of all law, immanent in all thought, 
is omnipotently doing the rest, methinks his ambition 
would take fire of purpose, and his purpose would 
seize hold on the universe, as the truth of God comes 
forth from its hiding places through this sublime 
combination of human and Divine effort. 

In every step we take, in every breath we draw, 
in every act of our lives, we may, if we will, be joined 
arm to arm with God, and expand our weakness into 
strength by drawing upon His infinite resources. 

And yet, can it be so? Is God thus immanent 
in human affairs? Is God in the oppressor’s heel, 
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as it cruelly crushes the oppressed? Is God in the 
assassin’s bullet, as it pierces the victim’s heart? Is 
God in the libertine’s breath, as it blasts the beauty 
of innocence? No, no, no, forever no! The devils 
of hell and the fiends of earth make use of the power 
which God has given them in trust and join it with 
the power of law which God has ordained for the 
government of His universe. But God is not a part- 
ner with them in the abuse of His laws and in the 
misdirection of the trust. He is a partner with men 
in the right use of law and in the proper execution 
of the trust. He allows self-centered men to use 
His omnipotence and in the end overrules so that 
good shall come; but God and human selfishness are 
never in co-partnership. He holds up a standing 
protest in the consciences of men against this debase- 
ment of their borrowed, nay of their stolen, power 
for unworthy uses. And if the tyrant with his 
fingers on the throats of his subjects, or the Shylock © 
with his glittering eyes on his pound of flesh, or 
the upper man with his heel on the under man could 
see, as by a flash of lightning on his clouded sky, 
that he is using his own strength which God has 
given him in trust and the power of law which God 
has ordained for noble ends, not as a partner with 
God for worthy deeds, but as a traitor to the trust 
under which God has given him access to His om- 
nipotence, his fingers would be palsied on the neck 
of the oppressed, his eyes would dart from their 
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sockets at the sight of the pound of flesh, and his 
heel would be lifted from the under man. 

Here is what I would say: In everything that 
God would have us do, He re-enforces our finite en- 
deavor with His infinite power, and is as truly a 
partner with us in such endeavor as if He had ap- 
peared to us in person and signed a formal contract 
of co-partnership. 

Take it anywhere in the entire range of human 
activity: Man and his Maker, together, bring all 
good things to pass. 

Try the domain of agriculture. Man never pro- 
duced a grain of wheat without God. Equally, God 
does not produce a grain of wheat without man. I 
do not say that God can not produce wheat without 
human co-operation; I merely say that He does not 
do it, for every grain of wheat now in the world 
is the result of the co-operation of man and God in 
its development from other forms. I not only say 
that man does not get wheat without God, but also 
that he can not get it without Him. Every step 
he takes, from the sowing to the reaping, and from 
the reaping to the shining grain in the bin, is a 
step with God. As he swings his arm in the seed 
time, he swings with God. As he rides upon the 
drill, he rides with God; for if God should withdraw 
His presence and power from the sower, his arm 
would fall in utter helplessness. If God should with- 
draw Himself from the mechanism of the noble horse 
and from the combinations of the ingenious drilling 
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machinery, the beast would drop in his tracks, and 
the machine would fall a total wreck. How utterly 
helpless is the husbandman without the co-operation 
of his Omnipotent Partner! 

He must depend upon God for the very seed 
he sows. The chemical laboratory can do many 
marvelous things, but it can not produce a grain 
of corn or wheat that will grow. The chemist may 
take a perfect grain of corn and reduce it to its 
original elements of oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and the rest of the dozen elements making 
up the grain. He may vigilantly guard every atom 
of these ingredients and then recombine them in a 
new grain of corn. It is like the old grain. It 
weighs the same. Its color, form, texture, density, 
and all its physical and chemical qualities are the 
same. The most expert chemist, by weighing, measur- 
ing, yea, even re-analyzing, can not tell it from the 
original grain. But it will not grow. It is a dead 
grain. Only the chemist is in it. He has no Al- 
mighty Partner. God is not in it as He is in His 
own grain of corn, with life presiding over every 
molecule and directing all its invisible movements. 

Or, follow the grain down into the soil. The 
husbandman, using his partnership power, puts it 
there; but it is now out of his hands. He leaves it 
in the darkness and silence in the care of God. How 
utterly he now depends on his silent Partner for the 
mysterious operations beneath the covering of earth! 
If the rains come not, the seed perishes. If the sun 
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shine not, there is no resurrection for the buried 
grain. Unless God go down with the seed when it 
leaves the sower’s hand, it will come to naught. But 
God keeps His part of the contract in His partner- 
ship with the husbandman. He goes down into the 
soil on the sunbeam and kisses the dormant seed 
awake. He rides through the mellow earth on a 
water-drop, until He finds the thirsty atoms of the 
newly awakened living grain, and moistens their 
myriad tongues until they sing an anthem of life, 
unheard by human ear, but as majestic in the ear of 
God as the music of the spheres. 

How faithfully God keeps His contract down in 
the darkness of the earth! The sower rests, but God 
works on. The sower sleeps when the sun is away, 
but God closes His eye neither night nor day upon 
the trust committed to Him. The sower forgets the 
seed he dropped under the loam; but God thinks 
about it every moment and forsakes it not even while 
He busies Himself with the vaster work of holding 
the stars in their courses. 

O, the pulses of life in that bursting grain! How 
the cells expand under the touch of God! How they 
divide and subdivide! How the unliving, dormant 
matter wakes and thrills with energy! How the liv- 
ing forces within the cells seize the dead molecules 
that permeate their walls from without and wake 
them into life and fill them with their own surging 
activities! How the tender rootlets reach out in the 
darkness for moisture, air, and warmth! And still 
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out into the darkness seizing the inert atoms of ‘the 
soil and converting them into living fibers; throwing 
their tiny fingers around the imbedded pebbles, and 
bracing themselves for the storms that shall beat 
upon the stem, when it reaches upward into the light 
and air and droops under the load of leaf and flower 
and heavy ear! From seed-time to harvest and from 
harvest to seed-time again, the farmer works side by 
side with his invisible but Almighty Partner. 

Go from the field to the factory. As the car- 
penter shoves his plane, and the yellow ribbons curl 
up before the beveled steel, and the glossy ringlets 
drop upon the dusty floor, he works with God. For 
a hundred years the Almighty Artificer had been 
framing and building that forest tree. Year after 
year and decade after decade He had climbed up 
the fibers on the flowing sap and looked out through 
tip of bud and leaf on the upper world of life. And 
when the fiber had hardened under His mysterious 
touch, the axman came and felled the tree that God 
had prepared; and the lumberman tore it into strips 
with serrated circle of steel; and the carpenter joined 
hand to hand with God in completing the work which 
his silent Partner had begun a century before. . 

O, the dignity of labor, when it is verily labor 
with God! How the carpenter’s Son of Nazareth, 
the man himself, as he toiled by his bench, must 
have rejoiced in his partnership of presence and work 
with God, who dwelt within him in infinite fulness! 
How completely he—the man, our brother—must 
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have realized the presence and supplementing power 
of the Almighty in every stroke of the hammer and 
in every transformation of the yielding wood! 

And listen to the rumble of the factory. Hear 
the singing of the wheels and the laughing of the 
spindles. See the great water-wheel under the impact 
of the falling stream slowly turn upon its axis, that 
is geared by belt and cog to the farthest machine. 
Or, see the great engine stretch forth its mighty arm, 
and with measured push and pull, forth and back, 
send motion and life through a thousand cogs and 
levers; see the huge trip-hammers rise and fall; see 
the crude mass here reappear yonder, as the finished 
product; and see the alert and skillful operatives at 
every point along the progress of the manufacture, 
from the iron ore to the headed nail, or from the 
copper conglomerate to the purified block of shining 
metal. 

O, how this army of God’s partners should laugh 
and sing; how their breasts should swell with pride, 
and their souls expand with courage, as they re- 
member that they are keeping step with God, and 
that He has come down out of the centuries with 
the same majestic step; that the great and good of 
all the past have measured time with Him in the 
world’s work already done, just as they of this gene- 
ration are measuring footsteps with Him in the 
world’s work now being done! 

For God is in every revolution of every wheel 
of that factory. He bore the waters from the seas 
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to the clouds on the wings of the sunbeam; He bore 
them across the continents on the wings of the wind; 
He dropped them again on the hilltops. They ran 
singing down the slopes into the valleys, from rivulet 
to river. Each drop sang, as it ran, “I come to do 
the will of Him that sent me.” Down the swift 
stream they hastened. A great mill-dam stopped 
their course. They turned into the mill-race and, 
flowing over the water-fall, struck the great wheel 
and sent life and motion throughout the whole. 

Or, away back yonder before human history be- 
gan, God foresaw the coming of the engine, whose 
fires He must prepare to kindle. So He wrought 
with sun and air and water and earth, and covered 
the valleys with vegetation, and entombed these forests 
under pressure of super-incumbent rock and soil; and 
the black diamonds God had made waited patiently 
for the coming of His partner in useful work; and 
every revolution of wheel and every stroke of trip- 
hammer is but the visible manifestation of God’s fore- 
thought down through the ages, and. of His presence 
now in the machinery over which His human partner 
presides, and with whom He co-operates. 

And so this co-partnership goes into all the ac- 
tivities of the material world. Who drives the engine 
with its thundering train a mile a minute across the 
prairies and around the mountain’s brow? The two 
engineers, one with his hand on the lever and his 
eye sweeping along the converging rails; the other, 
the Engineer of the starry systems, standing unseen 
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at his side, yet moving back and forth with every 
piston stroke. Who guides the ship across the seas? 
The two pilots, one standing visibly with his hand 
on the wheel; the other, whose Hand is on the wheel 
of the universe, standing invisibly by him and brac- 
ing the shoulders of the sea against the changing 
rudder. 

Thus by sea and land, in the mines of the earth 
and in the clouds above the earth, the finite and the 
Infinite go hand in hand in the subjugation of 
nature and in laying her stores at the feet of men. 

But come from the realm of matter into the 
region of spiritual forces, to the soul of man, that 
thinks the thoughts of God, that feels the emotions 
of God, and that wills the volitions of God. Here 
is the most sublime spectacle of co-operation in all 
the range of human activity. It is co-operation, not 
merely in changing the face of the material world, 
dignified and worthy as that may be, but co-operation 
between the finite soul of man and the infinite soul 
of God in the higher and wider fields of spiritual 
achievement and progress. In the material field the 
partnership has for its end the transformation of 
products; in the spiritual realm the end is the trans- 
formation of the producer himself. In the one case 
it is work on physical nature, which is both the 
material and the tool; in the other case, it is work 
on the agent himself, who wields the tool and trans- 
forms the material. Given the tool; then the more 
skillful and powerful the worker, the more and better 
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the product. Work done on the worker is the highest 
style of energy; for it will reappear a hundredfold 
in the ultimate product. Here in this field of highest 
activity man is a co-partner with God. 

This is true of man in society. All the progress 
of the human race along the highway of history has 
come from the Divine and human co-partnership. 
God has been presént with man in the evolution of 
society, partly by virtue of His inflexible laws of 
social progress, and partly by the direct and provi- 
dential outstretching of His arm of power when the 
right was in danger. In all the great epochs of 
history, when the good, the true, and the beautiful 
seemed to be buried in the ruins of crumbling  civi- 
lizations, they were only to come forth again in 
greater glory in the advanced civilizations that fol- 
lowed. ‘The movements of God in history are slow, 
but in the end they are never backward; and only 
as God is present in the development of society, can 
real progress occur. 

God is not a partner with the anarchist, for 
anarchy is at war with His immutable laws of social 
progress, which are built on liberty, not license; on 
restraint, not looseness; on government, not irre- 
sponsibility. God is not a partner with the nihilist; 
for nihilism is wholly destructive, while social progress 
can come only by the constructive of the good and 
the destructive of the evil. God is not a partner with 
the extreme socialist, for extreme socialism under- 
values the very individualism that is necessary to all 
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social advancement. But God is a partner in all 
unselfish and altruistic movements in society, which 
at the beginning of this new century are more wide- 
spread and genuine than ever before; for the peoples 
of Western civilization are coming to see with open 
eye the unselfish character and teaching of Jesus. 

The great law of racial progress is founded on 
the love of others and the love of one’s self; the 
love of others for the sake of God, who is our common 
Father, and the love of one’s self for the sake of 
others, by which self-love, though not selfish love, we 
increase our power of helpfulness to others. 

Society can not advance while its units, the indi- 
viduals, recede. Society can not be set forward by 
one law while the individuals set themselves back under 
another law. Society can not be lifted up by revo- 
lution while the individuals remain below by resolu- 
tion. Society can not be invigorated by an equal 
arbitrary distribution of its blessings among the 
people, while the individuals continue to practice the 
same vices that largely produce the existing inequal- 
ity. Sure abundance of bread for all the hungry will 
never reverse the law of God, that whatsoever an indi- 
vidual sows that shall he also reap, and that shall 
society also reap. Society can not be legislated into 
virtue in a lump, while its members legislate themselves 
into vice as individuals. 

The indispensable condition of social advancement, 
then, is, over and above all, the regeneration of the 
individual; and here God comes to man to supplement 
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finite weakness with infinite strength in the trans- 
formation of the units of society into healthy sources 
of activity. 

This high partnership of God with men exists for 
the development of the individual, who is the finite 
and weak member of the union. All the progress a 
man makes in his career from the cradle to the grave, 
he makes side by side with his invisible Partner. 
His backward steps he takes alone; his forward steps 
he takes with God. God is not a partner with him 
in his impure thoughts, his unchaste desires, or his 
selfish volitions. Just as He gives men access to 
His omnipotence in the material realm, and permits 
them under His protest in conscience to abuse the 
strength given them in trust for worthy ends, so 
He does in the spiritual realm. A man may invade 
the realm of spiritual possibilities, which God never 
keeps under lock and key, but keeps ever wide open 
to all who come, just as he may invade the waters 
of the ocean or the fires of a furnace; and he may 
use the stores he purloins from the spiritual realm to 
further his selfish ends, just as he may drown his 
victim in the sea or burn him in the fire. But the 
ocean was not made to drown men nor the fire to 
burn them, but each for its own good purposes. And 
God is not a partner with a man in any abuse of 
high privilege, but thunders ever in the usurper’s 
conscience, “Thou traitor to thy sacred trust!” 
These betrayals of his trust are backward steps, which 
he takes in spite of God. But in every forward 
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step—yea, in every impulse to take a forward step, 
the mighty God is at his side. On every pure thought, 
he rides with God above the planes of selfishness. In 
every virtuous ambition, he keeps the company of 
God. In every internal battle against sin, God 
strengthens his arm as he draws the sword and 
steadies his nerve as he charges upon the foe. 

O, these invisible battlefields in the human soul! 
They are more noteworthy in the eyes of God than 
the clash of nation with nation. What is the war 
of people against people but the outer proof of the 
defeat of the virtuous forces in the war of the indi- 
vidual against his selfish self in the invisible recesses 
of the soul? A few years ago modern civilization 
in. the nations of the West was for months arrayed 
in open conflict with ancient civilization in the 
Celestial Empire. And the thought of what might 
have come if ancient civilization had been aroused 
throughout its 400,000,000 of people and had squared 
itself with sword and rifle and artillery to meet the 
onset of the modern world, blanches the cheek and 
appals the stoutest heart. Yet such a marshaling of 
the world’s forces in battle would be insignificant in 
the face of the rage of war going on night and 
day, month and year, century and millennium on the 
invisible battlefields of a thousand million souls. 

Think ye, God is not interested in these unseen 
but fierce conflicts raging in the human breast? 
Think ye, God is present at Bunker Hill, but that 
He cares not for His lowliest creature in the terrific 
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struggle of his conscience against the enraged 
demons of selfishness? Think ye, He takes the side 
of right and liberty in the decisive battles of history, 
but leaves right and liberty unattended, uncheered, 
and unprotected in the secret battles that were never 
recorded ? 

I say to you with supreme confidence that if 
half the world, by land and sea, were drawn up in 
battle array against the other half, and if the progress 
of civilization hung on the issues of that colossal 
conflict, God’s right arm of power would be no 
more vigorously and sublimely stretched forth in be- 
half of liberty and humanity in this cosmopolitan 
contest, than it would be thrust out in behalf of the 
little child in its first encounter with sin, or of the 
war-scarred veteran in his thousandth single-handed 
battle against the powers of darkness in the secret 
chambers of his soul. 

O, thou brave Jean Valjean, despoiled of thy 
rights, though a criminal, by the over-exactions of 
law; punished out of measure for snatching a loaf 
to feed the hungry mouths of others; hunted up 
and down the cities, fields and forests of thy native 
land; hidden from the eye of the law under cover 
of thy restored righteousness and thy sublime self- 
sacrifice; conscious that thou hast already overpaid 
the penalty of thy early trespass; the world of oppor- 
tunity, usefulness, and honor opening before thee, 
in which thou canst lift thy suffering fellows through 
thy unselfishness into higher and better living; safe, 
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safe, absolutely safe from the clutches of Javert and 
his god, the law—thou art dead; why wilt thou come 
to life again? Why should not the simple old man 
whom they call by thy name go, in thy name, to the 
galleys; for though he be innocent of thy ancient 
crime, he is guilty of his own. 

Ah, why? Because right is right and wrong 
is wrong; and God is in the one and against the 
other forever and forever! Fight thy brave battle, 
Valjean; for God is with thee. Be the galley slave 
once more; for it is better to have the ball and chain 
on thy limbs and God at thy right hand, than to be 
the honorable Maire Madeleine, with the ball and 
chain on thy conscience. Steady thyself against the 
fierce onset of demons struggling for thy soul; for 
God is on thy side, and at thy side; and He will 
not leave thee for a pageant of nations or a battle 
between the mightiest armies of the earth. 

O, thou helpless prisoner in the bonds of rum; 
helpless, yet girdled with the omnipotence of God, 
struggle for thy freedom! What though thou art 
weak? He is strong. And the weaker thou feelest 
thyself to be the stronger is He. ‘The less thou 
canst resist, the more the struggle is shifted against 
Him. When He sees that thou perceivest thy weak- 
ness, He draws the load thou art lifting a little nearer 
to Himself. He takes the short end of the bar on 
which thy burden is suspended, and adjusts the 
burden to thy weakness. When thou canst lift noth- 
ing, He lifts all. Struggle, struggle with all the 
might that is within thee, even though thy might 
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be weakness itself, for God is thy partner. Resist, 
resist with all the courage of an immortal soul, for 
God is pushing with thee. Pull, pull from the fiery 
dragon, for God is pulling with thee and deliverance 
is in view. Fight, fight with all the valor of a 
comrade of omnipotence, for the sword of His 
strength is uplifted with thy feeble arm. What 
though every thirsty atom of thy quivering frame 
cries out, “Give me drink,”—hold hard the hand of 
thy Partner. What though every shattered nerve 
and treacherous muscle calls out for rum,—what 
though thy maddened brain shrieks for the cup,— 
listen but a moment! MHearest thou not the whisper 
of His voice, ‘Lo, I am with thee?” Put forth thy 
hand in the darkness and feel for Him;—He is there. 
His arms are about thee; sink down into them, and 
He will hold thee. Thy finite strength is infinite, 
when it is adjusted to omnipotence. 

O, ye sons and daughters of men; burdened with 
the load of life, and tempted beyond your power of 
resistance, forget not your Almighty Partner, who 
has never yet forgotten you! Ye libertines, go out 
of partnership with the devil, enter into compact with 
God, and the flaming fires of your lust will be 
quenched under this holy union. Ye gamblers, take 
God for your Partner, and your uncontrollable desire 
to get something for nothing will disappear. Ye men 
of business, take another Partner into your firm, and 
give Him a controlling voice; and whether you grow 
rich or not, you will grow in all the dignity and 
glory of immortal beings. Fathers and mothers, take 
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the Almighty One into your homes, and when the 
cares are heaviest, and the burdens most crushing, 
and the secret anguish of the soul most piercing, you 
will find. Him dividing your cares, bearing your 
burdens and suffering your sorrows in the proportion 
of His strength to your weakness. Teachers, dare 
you enter the sacred work of training the young, 
without this powerful Auxiliary? When most dis- 
couraged, open your eyes, and you will see Him at- 
your right hand, who now, as in the days of old, 
teaches with authority. Ye gathering hosts of chil- 
dren and youth in the schools and colleges, seek the 
truth, expand, develop, advance, not only with your 
comrades in the class, but with the Giver of all truth, 
who, knowing the way, travels side by side with you, 
guiding in the search. Ye lawyers, take the great 
Lawgiver into your firm; ye doctors, take the great 
Physician as your Partner in practice; ye preachers, 
enter not the holy desk; go not into the sick chamber, 
speak no word of comfort to the distressed or of 
hope to the despairing, unless’ you feel the shoulder 
of Omnipotence against your own. Ye soldiers, keep 
step with the God of battles; ye sailors, drive your 
prow with the God of the waves and spread your 
sails with the God of the winds. Ye miners in the 
depths of the earth, dig and blast with Him who 
hides Himself in the secret places. Ye weary women 
of the sweat shops, stitch with Him whose heart broke 
for you on Calvary and whose love yearns to make 
you daughters of the King. Ye rulers of the nations, 
put not your hands to the helm of State without 
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the assurance that the Almighty Helmsman stands 
with you and holds your uncertain hands in the grip 
of His power. 

Ye toiling children of men, misunderstood, dis- 
couraged, oppressed, defrauded, despairing, bleeding 
under every torture of wrong, toil on with Him who 
suffered every form of injustice; who wearily went 
up and down over the earth that He had made, and 
yet without place to lay His head; toil with Him, 
for He toils with you. He suffers when you suffer ; 
He is weary when you are weary; He is cast down 
when you are dejected. He who falls to the ground 
with the sparrow, falls with you when you faint under 
your load. But His omnipotence is pledged to your 
relief. 

O, ye ends of the earth, why fear and falter and 
fail, when your help is nigh, even at your right 
hand? 

“For lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

This holy partnership with God, under which the 
impossible becomes possible, can not be assumed by 
an arbitrary act of our own wills; for partners must 
agree with each other, if their union is to be effec- 
tive; but it is to be assumed under the condition 
which God Himself ordains,x—and that is the abso- 
lute and unconditional self-surrender of the soul to 
God, for time and eternity, and the blotting out of 
our sins in the name and through the atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
FITTEST 


“For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life. for My sake shall find it.” 
—Matt. xvi, 25. 


T is a fundamental fact both in nature and 

| Christianity that the fittest survive, and the un- 

fit perish. In nature the fittest survive by living, 

and the unfit perish by dying. In Christianity the 

fittest survive by dying, and the unfit perish by at- 

tempting to live. If this be a paradox, it is the 
paradox of the Gospel. 
Who are the fittest? 


A. 


Regarded from a mere material plane, those are 
the fittest which do the most for themselves and the 
most agatnst others. 

It seems a hard law of the material world that 
in the struggle for life, a few only can survive to 
run their full race, while the rest must inevitably 
perish without reaching any apparent goal. The 
survivors are those that fight hardest for themselves 
as against all others; and in the language of science, 
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such survivors are called the fittest. That is the 
fittest lion, with the sharpest teeth, the strongest paw, 
and the most unquenchable thirst for blood. That 
is the fittest tiger, which, in the contest for prey, can 
overpower its fellows, fill its own capacious maw and 
leave the rest to die of starvation. That is the fittest 
eagle, which with swiftest wing can swoop upon its 
prey, or with sharpest talons can put its competitors 
to flight. That is the fittest fish, which with strong- 
est fin can cleave the waters of the sea as it darts 
upon its prey, or with wiliest stratagem can lure its 
victim on to death. The blade of grass is fittest 
which, crowding out its neighbors, pushes upward to 
the light and air. The rose is fittest which smothers 
out a hundred other roses in coming to its throne of 
beauty. The oak is fittest which makes abortive the 
efforts of a thousand other oaks to live. Animal 
or vegetable, that is fittest that makes the most of 
itself as against all others. The fittest animal or 
vegetable stands arrayed against everything with 
which it can come in contact. It never sheathes its 
sword while a weaker than itself exists. Its battle- 
cry is war against all comers, and war to extermina- 
tion. ‘ 

This is a gloomy picture, but it is true te 
nature; no, it is not quite true to nature, for the 
colors are not black enough. The apparent waste 
of life in nature is appalling. I do not mean by 
this the death of that which runs its complete course, 
fulfills its functions, and then passes from sight; for 
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in the nature of things every living organism is des- 
tined to disintegrate. I mean the premature death 
of that which fails to meet its possibilities. Not one 
seed in many hundreds reaches its destination as a 
full-grown tree. Not one vital cell in thousands de- 
velops into the perfect organism of which it was the 
prophecy. In the fierce struggle for life only an 
infinitesimal fraction of the contestants survive, while 
the infinite possibilities of the countless processions 
of strangled existences go for nothing, except as they 
contribute to the possibilities of the relatively small 
number of survivors. 

Look out upon the forest. Do not forget that 
for every tree that lifts its head to the skies, a 
thousand others started but were crowded out of ex- 
istence. Look upon our broad prairies. Remember 
that every living spear of grass tells the story of 
a thousand deaths. For every lily that blooms, a 
thousand others bloom not. For every animal that 
swims the seas or treads the earth or flies the air, 
a thousand others, starting into life, have drawn back 
again to death. By a universal instinct the animal 
and the vegetable fight for self-preservation, and little 
reck they what goes down, so they remain. It is self 
for self, and against the universe. If self remain, 
let the universe go. If the universe must go that 
self may remain, away with it! For is it not the 
fittest that remains? 

After all, who knows that it is the fittest that 
remains? It may be the strongest or the fleetest 
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or the most blood-thirsty, but who can tell whether 
God may not show us in the end that what went was 
fitter even than that which remained, in that by its 
own death it multiplied the life of the remainder. 
After all, the glory of the oak is not its own, but 
it is rather the glory of the thousand other oaks — 
that had equal promise of life, but that gave their 
own existence to the life which survived. Neverthe- 
less, it is the word of science: The fittest remain; 
the less fit perish in the struggle. On the material 
plane, that is fittest which does most for itself and 
most against others. 

The world has not yet lifted itself wholly above 
this material plane in which the most selfish are the 
fittest. I do not mean the savage world. It goes 
without saying that the savage lives almost wholly 
on the material plane of self against all others. I 
do not mean the heathen world, for some of them 
might put us Christians to the blush. When I say 
that the world has not wholly cut itself away from 
the methods of the lion that seeks its prey to devour 
it, I mean the Christian world; not the small world 
of genuine Christians, but the larger world of nominal 
Christians. 

What are the facts? Run up and down the 
highway of history and bring them in. Call up the 
great Napoleon. The great Napoleon! Would not 
the world have called him greater still, if he had ulti- 
mately succeeded in his personal ambition? But how 
did that ambition, in its inherent essence, differ from 
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the consuming thirst of the lion for the blood of 
its victim? The lion seeks its prey to devour it, 
in order that self may be exalted. The exaltation 
of self,—that is the spring of action on the material 
plane. Did the great Napoleon rise at all above 
that material plane when he sought to exalt himself 
at the cost of others? ‘“O,” you say, “but he stood 
for a nation. It was not personal but national ex- 
altation that he sought.” Partly true, and partly 
otherwise. But if to any extent it was a nation 
seeking to exalt itself at the expense of others, where 
is the difference? If self-exaltation is animal when 
practiced by an individual, does a preconcerted com- 
bination of individuals for the same purpose take it 
from the animal plane and lift it to a spiritual plane? 
Just how many animals does it require to constitute 
a spirit? Just how many animal motives combined 
will make a spiritual motive, and by what occult 
chemistry is the transformation effected? But the 
world says that Napoleon was great! The world 
ranks him among the very fittest, and he would have 
been fitter still, if he had survived to execute and 
enjoy his self-enthronement. And the world is right, 
—he would have been one of the fittest animals that 
ever sought its prey to devour it. 

Call the roll of the men the world counts fittest. 
Who are they? With rare exceptions are they not 
those who have sought their prey to devour it, and 
who have succeeded on this animal plane? Do you 
often find the name of Moses on that list? Or of 
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John the Baptist, or of Paul, or of David Living- 
stone, or of William Taylor, or of the ten millions 
of others who, because they did not enthrone self, 
were never known to fame? Call the roll of the 
nations the world counts great. With rare exceptions 
are they not those that built their own thrones out 
of the wrecks of others? After all, the glory which 
so-called great men and great nations achieve in time 
may in the end appear as the glory of their victims. 

The world still applauds the animal; though, 
thank God, that applause is lessening and applause 
for the spiritual is growing. The Coliseum is gone. 
The Spanish bull-fight is going. And the Christian 
prize-fight will go. But the animal is still in the 
world, and the animal motive still holds sway over 
the multitudes. There are too few who do not still 
believe that the fittest man is the animal who seeks his 
prey to devour it. 

The animal is fittest that does most for itself and 
most against others, and the world is full of men who 
have not fully outgrown the animal. 


i 


But is there no higher plane, and are the fittest 
on the animal plane in reality the fittest among all? 
Let us rise a step. 

On a plane partly animal and partly spiritual, 
the fittest are those who do the most for themselves 
and the least against others. 

This is an infinite step above the animal plane. 
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On the animal plane the highest ideal is self- 
exaltation. On the semi-animal, semi-spiritual plane 
the highest ideal is self-conquest. Self-conquest with- 
out damage to others is the highest ideal ever erected 
by a mere human teacher, and it is higher than the 
loftiest ideal ever actualized by a mere man, before 
Christ raised a higher standard. 

The best type of animal says, “I will exalt my- 
self, and to that end I will draw the blood of others.” 
The best type of man, instructed by nothing super- 
human, says, “I will exalt myself, but I must not, 
to that end, interfere with the exaltation of others.’ 
Indeed, until the coming of the Divine Teacher, God 
Himself—I say it with reverence—did not venture 
to raise a higher standard before animal men. For 
nearly 2,000 years—from the call of Abraham until 
the coming of Christ—God tenderly educated a 
chosen people. His great purpose with them was to 
eliminate the animal and to enthrone the spiritual. 
Gradually the standard rose, but it was always higher 
than they reached in fact, or even than they grasped 
in conception. The light, though dimmed, was always 
brighter than their eyes could endure. When Moses 
came back from the Mount his face shone so that 
the people could not look upon it; but did his face 
appear brighter to their natural eyes than the re- 
flected face of God, as seen in the Ten Command- 
ments, appeared to the distended pupils of their spir- 
itual eyes? Gradually God’s incomplete ideal grew 
before them, but they neither actualized nor conceived 
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it fully. Incomplete as the ideal was, it was too 
spiritual for their animal environment. The ideal was 
not complimentary to their own standard of self- 
exaltation; and they would have killed Moses if they 
had dared. They would have killed their imperfect 
leaders and teachers if they had dared, because these 
teachers and leaders, imperfect though they were, cut 
across their own animal ideals. They did stone the 
prophets, because they could not comprehend them; 
and at the last they cruelly crucified the Messiah, be- 
cause he lifted the standard wholly out of their 
animal plane, and erected it upon a high spiritual 
plane where they were total strangers. 

Outside of the Gospel ideal, who is the fittest 
man? It is he who does most for himself and least 
against others. Who was fittest among ancient 
Israel? It was he who did most for himself and least 
against others. This ideal is definitely pictured by 
Solomon, when he says, “He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.” This is high- 
water mark in the ethics of the Old Testament. This 
one partial truth is the fruition of the centuries 
gone before. This one flower, opening its pale petals 
in the fogs of its environment, is the brighest bloom 
of all those centuries. This ideal of Solomon is the 
culmination of semi-animal, semi-spiritual truth, and 
it is the quintessence of the Ten Commandmants as 
they relate to man’s duty to his fellow-man. The 
highest ideal of ancient lawgiver or prophet was self- 
conquest. 
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But what is self-conquest? It is work done upon 
self and not upon others. Mere self-conquest is work 
done on self for the sake of self and not for the 
sake of others. Self-conquest is uot, necessarily, any- 
thing more than selfishness. Self-conquest, unless it 
be to gain power for others, is nothing more than 
selfishness. On the face of it, self-conquest is the 
ordering of body and spirit according to their re- 
spective laws. And how few do this, even for self’s 
sake, much less for the sake of others! A well ordered 
body, even for self’s sake, is an end greatly to be 
desired; a body in which muscle is firm and nerve 
steady; a body with clear eye and vigorous brain; 
a body with capacious lungs and invincible stomach 
and sound heart; a body in which the soul reigns 
supreme, subordinating lusts, harnessing appetites, 
and commanding cleanness; a body which is the effi- 
cient servant of the monarch that dwells within ;— 
that is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

A well ordered spirit, even for self’s sake, is an 
end still more greatly to be desired; a spirit in which 
memory performs its part; in which imagination is 
pure; in which judgment is unwarped; in which 
reason is always reasonable; in-which conscience burns 
with unconsuming fire; in which faith is regal, and 
hope buoyant, and love abiding; in which tempers 
are subdued; in which truth sets up its throne, and 
on which the will holds even reign,—that is a con- 
summation more devoutly to be wished. 

He who thus orders his body and his spirit in 
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harmony with their laws is the self-conqueror. But 
he has taken only one step, and that the easiest, 
towards the highest ideal, for he stops with self. He 
makes the most of himself, and if he follows the 
ideal of Solomon, he does no more. He simply keeps 
out of the way of others, and what more do the law 
and the prophets enjoin? 

Have you ever taken a steady look at the Deca- 
logue? Its standard, though high compared with the 
ideals of surrounding nations, is low when compared 
with the ideal taught and realized by Christ. Low 
as the standard is when compared with the highest, 
it is high when compared with the conceptions of 
the average ancient Jew, or, for that matter, with 
the practice of the average modern Gentile. The men 
who attack it, would do better to follow it. The key- 
note of the Decalogue is the expressive word, “do n’t.” 
It is not so much a commandment to activity, as an 
injunction against certain forms of activity. It is 
not so much an urging forward towards good deeds, 
as a pulling back from bad ones. It is not an 
exhortation to build up, but an imprecation against 
tearing down. It does not exhort to righteousness, 
but it forbids unrighteousness. It does not enthrone 
love, but it dethrones hate. This was all the Deca- 
logue could do. To have attempted more would have 
been to fail altogether. To have told the ancient 
semi-animal, semi-spiritual Jew that he must love all 
men, would have been as meaningless as to talk to the 
lion about pity or to the ignoramus about the vibra- 
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tions of the invisible ether. The Decalogue simply 
says, “You must not.” It puts on certain sins 
common to the ancient Jew and Gentile the expressive 
label, “Hands off,” but there it stops. It is a negative 
guide-board telling the traveler how not to go. That 
was the very thing needed; for the first thing for 
that sensual people to do was to cease going the 
way they had been heading for centuries. It was 
high time they were stopping. Moses gave the com- 
mand, “Halt! but it was reserved for Christ to com- 
mand with Divine authority, “About, Face!’ 

Look through the Decalogue for a direct, positive 
command to unselfish righteousness. Can you find 
it? God did not put it there, because He knew 
that the Jew could not see it, if it were there. With 
respect to allegiance to God, the negative command 
was, “Do not bear allegiance to any imaginary God.” 
With respect to honoring the name of God, the com- 
mand was, “Do not dishonor it by taking it in vain.” 
With respect to the manner of keeping holy the 
Sabbath day, the command was, “You must not per- 
form therein the ordinary duties of the week day.” 
With respect to loving all men, the command was, 
“You must kill no man.” With respect to brotherly 
kindness, the command was, “You must not commit 
adultery.” With respect to bearing each other’s 
burdens, the command was, “You must not steal.” 
With respect to helping on the good name of others, 
the command was, “You must not bear false witness 
against them.” With respect to longing after the 
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good things that God would have been glad to give 
them, the command was, “Do not covet what belongs 
to your neighbor.” Perhaps the only explicit, posi- 
tive command among the ten was, “Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” But have you ever observed that 
God seemed compelled to attach to that command 
a motive appealing directly to their self-interest? 
Why must they honor father and mother? Because 
honor was due them? God knew that they would 
never grasp that conception, so he puts it rather on 
a plane where they can grasp it,—viz., that long AG 
will result from parental obedience. 

I hasten to say that the standard of the Deca- 
logue is infinitely higher than I have thus erected it, 
if we look at it in the light which Christ flashed 
back upon it. But to the ancient Jew it was no 
higher than I have described; and to us it would be 
no higher, if we did not look back upon it in the 
light of the cross. If the ancient Israelite could have 
seen the Ten Commandments as God saw them, or 
even as we now see them, he might have found therein 
the dawning of the Gospel day; but he could see 
in the Decalogue nothing but self-conquest. 

I sometimes think that there is no more abused 
phrase than the words, “self-conquest.” 

This virtue is by many teachers enjoined upon 
young people as the greatest achievement of human 
life. And indeed, a very high ideal is self-conquest, 
but it is not high enough. Self-conquest is good, 
but it is not the best. Self-conquest is far-reaching, 
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but it does not reach far enough. Self-conquest is 
a virtue, but it is a negative virtue; and the self- 
conqueror, if he be nothing more, is little better to 
the world than a marble statue. A statue never kills; 
and it never loves. A statue never steals; and it 
never goes hungry to feed another who is famishing. 
A statue never makes another weep; and it never 
wipes away the tears of other eyes. 

The self-conqueror is self-poised; but if that be 
all, what better is he than the Sphinx of Egypt? 


Tit: 


But there is something better than self-conquest ; 
it is self-sacrifice; and this brings me to the supreme 
answer to the question, ‘‘Who are the fittest?” 

On a plane purely spiritual, he is the fittest who 
directly does the least for himself and most for others. 

“For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life for My sake shall find it.” 

Self-exaltation is animal; self-conquest is human; 
self-crucifixion is Divine. 

Self-crucifixion is the standard and the essence of 
the Gospel. To conquer one’s self is great; to sacri- 
fice one’s self is God-like. Self-conquest, the wise man 
says, is better than the trophies of battle; self-sacri- 
fice, the Divine Teacher says, is the beginning of 
life; for it is the finding of one’s best self. The 
loftiest ideal of ancient Israel was self-conquest, and 
its most perfect product, the self-conqueror. The 
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Divine ideal of the Gospel is self-sacrifice, and its 
best product, the self-crucifier. 

The ancient Jew could not comprehend the Chris- 
tian ideal, and consequently he crucified the Founder 
of Christianity. In this very act of crucifixion, the 
Jew did violence to his own ideal; and in submitting 
to crucifixion, Christ illustrated the transcendent 
glory of His own. 

The essential difference between ancient Judaism 
and Christianity is their attitude to the self and the 
non-self. The doors of Judaism swing inwards 
towards the very center of self. The doors of Chris- 
tianity swing outwards toward the universe. Judaism 
stretches out its hands to receive; Christianity reaches 
forth its hands to bestow. Judaism spreads its sails 
to the homeward winds; Christianity unfurls its sails 
to the outgoing breezes. Judaism circumscribes its 
little world of self and reigns therein with supreme 
complacency, while all outside are counted as enemies ; 
Christianity steps out of this little circle of self and 
counts all outside as brothers. Judaism stays in its 
innermost self, loses sight of its better self, and con- 
sequently loses its better self; Christianity moves out 
from self only to find the universe. 

Did you ever observe the difference between the 
prayer of Judaism and the prayer of Christianity? 
These prayers are on record and can easily be com- 
pared. The burden of one is in the Psalms, and of 
the other in the Gospel. 

Look through the Psalms, and how many purely 
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unselfish prayers do you find? Look through the 
prayers of Jesus and see if you can find a trace 
of selfishness. How often is the burden of the 
Psalmist’s prayer no more than this: “Bless me and 
mine, but confound my enemies and theirs?” But 
what is the one triumphant note of the Gospel prayer 
but this! “Bless all men, even though they be my 
enemies; and bless them, even though I must thereby 
go unblessed.” 

I know that the Psalmist has sung matchless 
songs, and has voiced in prayer the agonizings of 
many a troubled heart; but when you and I are try- 
ing to escape from our hideous selfishness, we do not 
go to the Psalms for our inspiration, but rather to 
the Gospels, in which we find that wonderful truth 
which men do not even yet seem to believe, ‘“Who- 
soever will lose his life for My sake, the same shall 
save it.” 

What do I mean by the self-crucifixion of the 
Gospel? I mean thereby all that the words can 
carry. I face the words squarely and unflinchingly, 
and see in them all that it is possible for them to 
contain. I see therein that which makes human 
nature squirm and writhe and draw back; for I can 
not take out of the words what Christ has put into 
them. I see in these words that which condemns 
the majority of the deeds of the majority of men. 
Nevertheless, these words are sternly true. The 
swelling tides of human selfishness can not drive out 
one jot or tittle of the eternal truth that self-cruci- 
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fixion must precede self-immortality; and that there 
is no immortality that does not emerge from a tomb. 
The perpetuation of an expanding and an improv- 
ing self depends upon the crucifixion of the existing 
self. If you are to be better and stronger to-morrow 
than you are to-day, you must die and be buried 
to-day, in order to make room for your better self 
of to-morrow. The self does not grow by surface 
additions, but by the removal of the inferior and the 
substitution of the superior. Self-growth is not an 
appendix to the old volume of self, but a complete - 
revision and enlargement. The old plates are thrown 
away, and new and better ones are substituted, only 
to give way in turn for still better ones to come. 

I do not speak figuratively when I say that one’s 
death is necessary to his life. Even physically, this 
is true; for the surging currents of physical life de- 
mand the continuous death and removal of the 
physiological units of life—the cells. 

Intellectually this is literally true. Take any 
power of the intellect, say memory. Whosoever will 
save his memory, shall lose it, but whosover will lose 
his memory, according to God’s law, shall find it. 
You can not use your memory without destroying 
that part of your brain which is its physical organ. 
Every exercise of memory puts to death the living 
cells in your brain by which alone it is possible for 
you to remember at all; but if you. exercise your 
memory according to God’s laws, the dead cells will 
be replaced by new and sturdier ones, and you will 
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have increased your intellectual life by the cruci- 
fixion. 

Suppose you say, “I will not exercise my memory, 
if thereby I part with any portion of my intellectual 
force. I will not crucify any part of my intellectual 
life, for I wish to keep all the life I now possess.” 
What, then, will be the result? The existing cells 
will deteriorate, and you will lose a part of your 
present intellectual life without gaining new life to 
take its place. Whosoever will save his memory shall 
lose it, but whosoever will lose his memory according 
to God’s law,—which is another way of saying “for 
Christ’s sake’’—shall find it. 

Will you cease to use your reason, lest by your 
act of reasoning, you temporarily lose a part of 
your existing power to reason? In that case your 
present power to reason will diminish without any 
substitution for the loss. Rather, is it not the part 
of wisdom to exercise your existing power of reason 
and to break down that portion of your brain with 
which you did work, only to have it replaced with 
a more vigorous organ? Whosoever will save the 
powers of his intellect by refusing to subject them 
to the temporary decrease necessary to subsequent in- 
crease, shall lose them; but whosoever will temporarily 
lose them by using them, shall find them renewed and 
enlarged by the loss. There is no sturdy intellectual 
life that has not come at the cost of death. 

Further, it is literally true that there is no spir- 
itual life that has not come through self-crucifixion. 
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Physically, a man must be born in order to die ; 
but spiritually, a man must die in order to be born. 
Out of the grave of his dead spiritual self rises 
his new and better spiritual self; and he can grow 
spiritually only by successive deaths and resurrections 
from lower to higher planes. The old disappears to 
make way for the new and better, which in turn 
disappears for still better things to come. ‘“Whoso- 
ever will lose (himself) for My sake shall find (him- 
self),” and he will be enriched by the loss and purified 
by the transformation. Every Olivet is preceded by 
its Calvary, and there is no road from Calvary to 
Olivet that does not lead through the tomb. 

How shall a man _ perform  self-crucifixion? 
Simply by esteeming others better than himself; not 
by admitting as an abstract truth that others are 
better than he, but by demonstrating in a concrete 
way that he regards others more highly than him- 
self; by weeping the tears, suffering the pains, fore- 
going the pleasures, and dying the deaths of others. 
The theory of self-sacrifice is beautiful and easy to 
accept, if it is one’s neighbor’s self that is to be 
crucified ; but beholding one’s own body stretched out 
upon the cross is not an easy vision. 

What a shock it must have been to that ancient 
Israelite, when God taught him that he must love 
his friend as much as he loved himself! But how 
much greater the shock to modern men when they dis- 
cover that Christ taught nineteen hundred years ago, 
not merely that we must love our friends as much as 
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ourselves, but that we must love our enemies better 
than ourselves. That is what Christ did; that is what 
He commands us to do; and that is the essence of 
the Gospel. 

The Golden Rule of Christ is so straight that it 
seems almost to curve back upon itself. He quoted 
to the people the Golden Rule of the olden times, 
but distinctly said, “This is the law and the prophets.” 
The Golden Rule that He quoted was not His Gospel ; 
it was only the best teaching of the former days. 
His Golden Rule is infinitely better. The Golden 
Rule of the ancient days had been, “Do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you.” 
Christ’s Golden Rule was, “Do unto others, and all 
others, better than you would that they should do 
to you.” The Golden Rule of the ancient times was 
the rule of justice, and that was good. The Golden 
Rule of Christ is the rule of love, and that is in- 
finitely better. 

We can not love all men better than ourselves 
without self-crucifixion. Indeed, loving others better 
than we love ourselves is self-crucifixion; and a con- 
tinuous self-crucifixion is a continuous ascent up the 
heights of life. 

The fittest survive. The blade of grass that is 
strongest crowds its neighbor to death and survives, 
a brief witness of its own superiority. It survived 
by death, though it was the death of another. But 
its survival is short-lived. In a few days, at most, 
its stronger neighbor pushes it aside, and thus 
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through successive revolutions the survivors change. 
That which profits by the death of another will, in 
the end, disappear as an element in the life of an- 
other; but that which profits by its own death will 
grow stronger, the oftener it dies. 

The fittest souls survive; but they must die in 
order to survive. The oftener the soul crucifies itself, 
the more rapidly it develops into a growing life. 

I have shown how the soul performs the task of 
self-crucifixion, viz., by loving others better than 
itself; but I have not told you how it receives the 
inspiration of courage to perform this supreme act. 
This can come only -by contact with Him who has 
taught us by example that it is possible to love others 
better than ourselves. If some great philosopher had 
declared that it is possible for us to love others better 
than ourselves, but had died without showing us how 
it could be done, we should not have believed him. 
We should have replied, “This is impossible.” But 
when we see Christ proving the truth of His words 
by His own sublime life, from the Wilderness to 
Calvary, we now say that it can be done, and if it is 
Christ’s command, it shall be done. 

But can self-crucifixion be practiced without revo- 
lutionizing society? A school is a place for self- 
culture. Must, then, our college doors be closed? 
The prayer-meeting is a place for self-spiritual cul- 
ture. Must the prayer-meeting be abandoned? 
Private prayer is a means of self-spiritual growth? 
Shall, therefore, the closet door be locked? ‘The 
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getting of riches implies and demands the assertion 
of self. Shall wealth no longer be sought by men? 
The attainment of power of all kinds whatsoever 
means that self must be recognized, honored, and 
cultivated. Is it, then, true that men must set aside 
power as an unworthy attainment? 

All this depends on the purpose in view. If self 
is to be cultivated for self’s sake alone, then let 
every school be closed; for the more of such self- 
contained culture in the world, the poorer the world 
will be. If prayer is to be offered for the sake of a 
self-culture which is to go no farther than self, then 
abandon your prayer-meetings and desert your 
closets. If riches and other power are to be sought 
for their own sakes and are to be concentrated on 
self alone, then throw your gold into the sea and 
annihilate every position of power. 

But self-culture for the sake of others is self- 
crucifixion; and to that end open wide to the people 
every school room in the land, and gird them with a 
self-culture, the eyes of which shall look without, and 
not within. Spend hours and days in your closets 
for a self-spiritual culture that shall give you power 
over men. Heap up riches that shall be sent far 
and near on errands of love. Gain place and power 
that shall not drag self down, but that shall lift the 
world heavenward. 

Seek self-culture, but look beyond while seeking 
it. The highest style of self-culture comes not for 
the mere seeking. You find it when you are looking 
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directly for something else. Did you ever gaze into 
the heavens at a star so faint as just to baffle your 
vision? Fix your eyes directly on the star, and it 
disappears from sight. Look not at the star, but 
turn your gaze aside, and lo, the star itself appears 
to view; for with this indirect vision the image falls 
on the most sensitive spot of the retina. Seek the 
highest style of self-culture for its own sake, and it 
disappears before your search. But look not for 
self-culture, but unselfishly look beyond at the uni- 
verse without, and lo, you see your better self. 

It is what we give, and not what we keep, that 
enriches us. What goes forth comes back better than 
it went. As the ocean gives up its waters to the sun- 
beams only to receive them again purified through a 
thousand streams, so the soul gives forth to others, 
only to recover its gifts magnified and purified by 
their unselfish mission. 

But can it be done? Is not self-crucifixion a 
chimera? Is it not simply the dream of an enthusiast ? 

I say it can be done, for it has been done. I 
say it can be done, for it is now being done. I say 
it can be done, and it will be done universally, when 
men come to see Christ with unobstructed view. 

But can it be done, when society revolts against 
it, and when the fabric of modern civilization is woven 
from the threads of selfishness? Will not the man 
of business fail, if he love others better than himself? 
I do not know; but I know this: Some failure is 
the highest success. It is infinite gain for a man 
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to lose his selfish self, if thereby he find his unselfish 
self. One thing is sure: if the Gospel of self-cruci- 
fixion and the self-crucifixion of the Gospel can not 
have the right of way through every avenue of busi- 
ness, then the avenues of business must be re-sur- 
veyed; for self-crucifixion is an immortal verity. It 
has come to stay, and it will remain, until evolution 
or revolution shall have regenerated the marts of the 
world. 

But can a man succeed at all in life, if he love 
others better than himself? Will he not be a goody- 
goody, namby-pamby sort of creature, too good for 
this world and of no use in any other? Mark, I 
have not said that we must love others better than 
we love the truth, but better than we love ourselves. 
The man who is in love with his neighbor, but who 
is in eternal love with the truth will find a sphere 
of action as wide as the universe and as enduring 
as eternity. It is the man who is in love with him- 
self that finds no ample field for the exercise of his 
powers. He is your namby-pamby man, who spends 
his life seeking for himself and who finds nothing. 
The man who is in love with his neighbor and with 
all truth may find himself out of harmony with civi- 
lization as it is now constructed; but it is not his 
fault that selfishness has the supremacy in the present 
civilization. He will have a hard battle, not only 
with himself, but with others, for the truth’s sake; 
but he has the eye of a seer; and he beholds a day 
coming in which there will be a new civilization; a 
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day in which the currents of the human heart will 
flow outwards instead of inwards; a day in which 
men will put a watch upon themselves and not upon 
others; a day in which souls shall be estimated, not 
by the color of the bodies they inhabit ; not according 
to the quarter of the globe on which they dwell; not 
according to wealth and social position; not accord- 
ing to political power and prestige—not according 
to what men say or think of them; but « day in 
which souls shall be estimated according to what the 
Eternal God said of them, when He sent forth the 
edict that they should be created in His own image 
and after His own likeness. 

Self-crucifixion is not easy. It is the most diffi- 
cult task that we shall ever undertake. It is abso- 
lutely impossible without Divine help. Self-cruci- 
fixion means the presence of Christ. Constant self- 
crucifixion means the abiding presence of Christ. No 
voice can still the angry waves of our passion, or 
quiet the turmoil of our selfishness, or dispel our 
dismay at the vision of our own cross, but the voice 
of Him who calmed the Sea of Galilee; who said in 
Gethsemane, “Not My will, but Thine, be done,” and 
who tenderly prayed on Mt. Calvary, “Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” 


“‘O, the bitter shame and sorrow, 
That a time should ever be 

When I left the Savior’s pity 

Plead in vain, and proudly answered, 
‘All of self, and none of Thee.’ 
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But He found me; I beheld Him 
Bleeding on the accursed tree; 
Heard Him pray, ‘ Forgive them, Father,’ 
And my wistful heart said faintly, 
‘Some of self, and some of Thee.’ 


Day by day His tender mercy, 
Healing, helping, full and free; 

Sweet and strong, and ah, so patient, 

Brought me lower, while I whispered, 
‘Less of self, and more of Thee.’ 


Higher than the highest heaven, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 

Lord, Thy love at last hath conquered ; 

Grant me now my soul’s desire: 
‘None of self. and all of Thee.’ ” 


How shall we find power to stretch our arms upon 
the cross of self-crucifixion, and welcome the nails 
into our quivering hands and feet? By looking into 
the Divine Face and listening to the Divine words 
and drawing on the Divine strength of Him who has 
by His own presence sanctified and glorified the way 
of the cross. 

When Daniel Webster delivered the oration at 
the dedication of Bunker Hill Monument, the people, 
drawn by the fame of the orator and the magnet 
of patriotism, came in vast assembly to the historic 
spot. In their eagerness to see the illustrious speaker 
and to hear his words, the crowds surged forward 
towards the stand, and the strong began to crush 
the weak under their feet. But what can drive back 
an excited mob? The chairman of the occasion 
shouted, and officers displayed their emblems of 
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authority, but the crowd came on. Then Webster 
arose, and in dignified tone requested the people to 
fall back. The cry came from the struggling mass, 
“Tt is impossible.” And then the orator showed his 
marvelous power. i 

“Impossible?” thundered Webster. “Impossible? 
Nothing is impossible on Bunker Hill!” 

Before the magic of those words the crowd, swayed 
by one impulse, fell back, as if awed by a super- 
natural power. 

O ye souls, trodden down under the heels of pas- 
sion, overwhelmed by the forces of selfishness, dis- 
mayed at the sight of self-crucifixion, listen to those 
words coming down across the centuries and fraught 
with memories more tender, sacred, and holy than 
the memories of Bunker Hill: 

‘Nothing is impossible on Calvary !” 


THE UPLIFTED CHRIST THE 
WORLD’S UPLIFTER 


“I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Me.”—John xii, 32. 


HE historian tells us of seven wonders, that 
have for ages attracted the attention of man- 
kind. But the greatest wonder of the world 
is not the Pyramids of Egypt or the Colossus of 
Rhodes or the Walls and Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. The geographer tells us that the summit 
of Mt. Everest is more than five miles above the 
level of the sea. But the highest mountain peak on 
the globe is not to be found among the towering 
Himalayas. The navigator tells us where we shall 
find the broadest and deepest sea. But the widest and 
deepest ocean is not the majestic Pacific. 

The tallest mountain on the globe is Mt. Calvary. 
The broadest and deepest sea that ever washed the 
shores of humanity is the fathomless ocean of Christ’s 
love. The Wonder of wonders is the Uplifted Christ. 

Isaiah sings: ‘His name shall be called Won- 
derful.” 

The Angel of the Lord sings: ‘Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
their sins.” 
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He is the Wonder of wonders, because He is the 
Savior of sinners. 

Is it not remarkable that in spiritual, as in 
material things, we look without apparent interest 
on the central wonder, while we open our eyes in 
astonishment at some insignificant phase of it? We 
will cheerfully take a long, tiresome, and expensive 
journey to see Niagara; and standing in the presence 
of its awful power, will uncover our heads and with 
bated breath exclaim: ‘How wonderful! What 
majesty! What irresistible force!” But the sun 
pours out upon the earth a ceaseless stream of power, 
of which Niagara itself is only a part, and with 
which a million Niagaras could not cope. And yet 
we take the sun as a matter of course, and forget 
that it is the central wonder of our system, as well 
as the life and power of our planetary companions. 

We see a startling experiment in chemistry, such 
as the spontaneous combustion of some liberated gas, 
and our eyes stand out in wonder; but we forget 
that the same phenomenon is taking place on an in- 
finitely larger scale by night and day around the 
world and in all worlds; for every fire that burns is 
only a similar chemical experiment on a larger scale. 
We wonder at the insignificant, but all the while fail 
to see the infinitely great, of which the insignificant 
is only an infinitesimal part. 

And so we wonder at some passing phase of the 
Gospel, but seem to lose sight of the central fact 
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which has been the wonder of angels as well as of 
men. 

We are struck dumb with admiration—and well 
we may be—at the heroism of the missionary as he 
leaves home and native land for the loneliness, toil, 
persecution, sacrifice, and possible death that confront 
him in the land beyond the seas; but we take it 
for granted that the great Missionary should leave 
His throne, His Father’s companionship, and the ado- 
ration of the heavenly hosts to come into the world 
for the express purpose of offering up His life for 
men. 

We are thrilled beyond expression when we see 
the martyrs step unflinchingly into the flames, but 
Gethsemane and Calvary we take as a matter of 
course. 

John Maynard, standing by his ship and dying 
while he saves the lives of terrified passengers, never 
fails to arouse our admiration and enthusiasm; while 
the greatest sacrifice that ever occurred—an infinite 
sacrifice, itself the inspiration of countless instances 
of finite sacrifice—seems commonplace to us; just as 
we lose sight of the great arch of the skies when our 
eye falls on the insignificant arch of the London 
Bridge. 

Men will look away from Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion to see a charcoal sketch drawn by the unskilled 
hand of an acquaintance, and they will listen to the 
crude music of some obscure favorite when the Halle- 
lujah Chorus might be sounding in their ears. 
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The electric light seems to us more wonderful than 
the sun, although it is but a spot when placed be- 
tween the eye and the sun, and although its radiance 
is only sunshine second-hand. 

Jean Valjean, voluntarily going back to the 
galleys fills us and thrills us with unspeakable emo- 
tions; but we look unmoved at Christ as He sets 
His face towards Calvary. The self-sacrifice of Jean 
Valjean, wonderful because unexpected, is but a phase 
of the self-sacrifice of the Gospel, and yet the part, 
for the time, attracts more attention and admiration 
than the whtole. 

The most wonderful thing in this world, whether 
it strikes us dumb with amazement or not, is the 
Gospel of the uplifted Christ. 

Let us turn from the electric light to the sun; 
from finite self-sacrifice to infinite self-sacrifice; from 
the phase to the essence; from the phenomenon to 
the reality. 

The Gospel of the uplifted Christ, the world’s 
Uplifter, is wonderful because it saves men from their 
sins. 

Whatever proposes to save men must take into 
account their full nature, environment, and destiny. 

If you undertake the solution of a problem, you 
must proceed according to its conditions. If you 
would lift a weight, you must not ignore gravitation. 
If you would cure a sick man, you must know his 
disease and the remedy for it. If you would do any- 
thing successfully, you must do it according to its 
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law. Thus, any force that undertakes to save men 
must abide by the conditions. 

If a man were a clod, he could be put anywhere. 
If he were but an animal, he could be coaxed or 
driven. If he were but an intelligence, he would 
always follow reason. If he were but a moral being, 
he would always obey conscience. But he is a com- 
posite being, and whatever deals with him must pay 
respect to his composition. 

He is a physical being, “fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,” and no force can save him that dis- 
regards the physical law that binds him. He is 
an intellectual being, and the force that saves him 
must give his intellect full scope. He is a sensitive 
being, and the force that saves him must look out 
for joy and sorrow, love and hate, hope and despair. 
He is a volitional agent, and the force that saves 
him must neither bend nor break his will. He is 
a moral being, and the force that saves him must 
respect his conscience. He is a spiritual being, and 
the force that saves him must honor his faith and 
his aspirations after God and immortality. As a 
consequence of his freedom, he is a sinful being, and 
the force that saves him must asknowledge the facts 
and issues of sin. 

Here, then, is the problem: Men are to be saved. 
Here are the limitations: Their nature, environment, 
and destiny. What shall solve the problem? 

1. If the answer to this question were left to 
the vote of mankind, an overwhelming majority would 
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be rendered in favor of the non-Christian religions 
as the forces that are to save men. 

Three hundred and forty million votes would be 
cast for Buddha; 150,000,000 for Brahma and the 
Vedas; 110,000,000 for other Asiatic religions; 
160,000,000 for Mohammed and the Koran; 200,- 
000,000 for fetishism and other pagan forms ; making 
a total of 960,000,000. 

The population of the globe is estimated at about 
1,400,000,000, leaving only about 440,000,000 of 
all classes against the 960,000,000 false religionists 
of the world. 

But you can not save men by a vote, however 
great the majority, else it would have been done long 
ago; for all down the course of history the vote 
has been well-nigh unanimous in favor of false re- 
ligion as the savior of mankind. 

Now, little as I think of the false religions, I 
think more of them than I do of no religion at all. 
Bad as they are, they are better than none at all. 
I would rather have a conscience that would some- 
times lead me into wrong, than to have no conscience, 
and run the risk of plunging into all wrong. I 
would rather risk a poor brake going down a steep 
grade than to have no brake at all. The world was 
going down grade. The false religions put on their 
defective brakes; non-religion would have whistled off 
all brakes and put on full steam down the descending 
track. Which is better? But neither is good. 

The false religions have failed to save men, partly 
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because they have not grasped the conditions of sal- 
vation, and partly because they are only human in 
their resources, and for these reasons they must fail 
forever. 

2. Another proposed savior of men is philosophy. 

Nothing need be said of the dead philosophies 
but that they are dead, and the world is not yet saved. 
Prominent among the living philosophies are positiv- 
ism and agnosticism. These two systems occupy op- 
posite poles. They both ignore faith, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. Positivism has outgrown faith, while 
agnosticism has not grown up to it. Positivism looks 
on faith as childish; agnosticism, as presumptuous; 
but neither of them ever fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, visited the sick and imprisoned, or thrust 
any lever under the weight of the world’s woe. I 
do not say that the adherents of these philosophies 
never do these good works. Many of them do; but 
it is not in their philosophies; or if so, it is taken 
from Him who was before all human philosophy. 

These systems and all other human philosophies 
have failed to save men, because they ignore some 
of the chief conditions of salvation. They shut their 
eyes to the facts and issues of sin; and you can 
no more save men and leave sin out of the account, 
than you can lift the Pyramids of Egypt and take 
no account of gravitation. Sin is the chief weight 
that keeps the world down, and whatever would lift 
the world must lift the weight. 

All human philosophies must fail because they 
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proceed on the assumption that the race is self-re- 
generative. Mechanics teaches that a machine can 
not be kept in perpetual motion from within because 
of friction. The friction of sin is such as to prevent 
the self-regeneration of the world. If it requires an 
external force to rescue a man from the quicksand, 
it equally requires an external force to save a race 
that is struggling in the quicksands of sin. Human 
philosophy provides no external help, and must, con- 
sequently, fail. 

3. Another proposed savior of men is science. 
Mark, this claim is not made by science itself, but 
by some of its zealous expounders. They tell us 
that science is to be the great cure-all. The electric 
light is better than your Bibles. The manufactory 
is better than your churches. The steamship is better 
than your missionaries. 

The course of reasoning by which these conclu- 
sions are reached is about as follows: Science is the 
basis of invention; invention is the mother of art; 
art is the instrument of commerce; and commerce is 
one of the central wheels of civilization. 

To all of this we can agree. What then? Simply, 
science is an important factor in civilization. Who 
doubts it? But when you grant it, you do not grant 
that science is to be the savior of the world; for all 
down the history of the past science has flourished 
with its retinue of invention, art, commerce, and civi- 
lization, and the race is not yet saved. 

Fifty centuries ago there was a center of civili- 
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zation yonder: on the Nile. There was commerce by 
sea and by land. There was art, which in some 
respects surpassed that of to-day; but there was no 
grip on a lost world. The people that rose in civili- 
zation went down in morals. ‘The higher the sun 
of civilization ascended, the denser became the dark- 
ness. Instead of dispersing the fogs, it seemed to 
gather them. 

Yonder on the Euphrates was a center whose in- 
fluence radiated far and wide, but that very influence 
was blight and slavery and corruption and death to 
the peoples whom it touched; and Babylon herself, 
from the very pinnacle of ancient civilization, went 
down in the blaze of her own shame. And why need I 
speak of those other centers on the A‘ gean and the 
Tiber, which sank in corruption as they rose in civili- 
zation? 

So, after all, is civilization the ultimate end for 
which the human race should strive? Is it the goal 
to which the nations should press? If so, why does 
it not regenerate the nations over which it now holds 
sway? Why does not the boasted civilization of this 
twentieth century do something towards the reforma- 
tion of the peoples it permeates? Why should a 
quarter of a million of drunken men and women 
leap every year into eternity from its exalted heights? 
Why should the bloodiest wars of history be fought 
from its battlements? Why should crimes that would 
make a savage blush go unrebuked under its very 
eyes? 
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Is it retorted, on the other hand, why has not 
Christianity suppressed these evils? The retort is 
& proper one, and the answer is easy: Christianity 
has fought these evils, civilzation has fostered them. 
Every tendency of Christianity is opposed to these 
evils, while civilization opens the way and makes it 
easy for them. The very agency which is thus 
proposed to remedy the evil is the agency that has, 
in part, brought it in and encouraged its growth. 
Every fiber of Christianity recoils in horror at the 
corruption, a part of which, directly or indirectly, 
has been brought in by your telegraphs, telephones, 
electric lights, railroads, and steamships. 

It is not simply civilization the world wants, but 
civilization with conscience; not railroads and steam- 
ships and gigantic corporations—but gigantic cor- 
porations and steamships and railroads free from 
graft and taint of every kind. Better the untutored 
savage than the civilized fiend! Better the unex- 
plored wilderness than the bedizened palace of civi- 
lized shame! Better the cannibal of the South Seas 
feeding on human flesh, than the civilized vulture of 
the metropolis gorging on the tears and blood of 
widows and orphans! Better the innocent child of the 
Ganges, dropping into the open mouth of the mon- 
ster, than the debauched child of the Thames or the 
Hudson thrust into the gaping jaws of hell! 

Would I drive out civilization? No. I would 
reform it. I would drive out graft and put in 
honesty. I would drive out the red tooth and claw 
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and put in the Golden Rule. I would drive out self- 
aggrandizement and put in conscience. I would drive 
out the devil and put in Jesus Christ, and thus make 
civilization itself one of the mighty factors in the 
salvation of men. But in itself, there is no tendency 
upward. It is only when held by the steady hand 
of conscience that it helps the race up the heights 
of true development. 

Therefore, if science does culminate in civilization, 
it stops short of the end. It is not the healer of the 
race. In itself it is inert. It is an instrument, not 
an agent. It has its own functions, but in them- 
selves they are indifferent to the world’s welfare. If 
science is wielded by conscience, it leads to a pure 
civilization; if wielded by corruption, then infinitely 
better there were no science. 

Science itself, as a system, is not concerned with 
human good or human ill. Philanthropic men concern _ 
themselves with human needs, and they seize upon 
science as a ready, efficient instrument for the execu- 
tion of their altruistic purposes. But science does 
not unsheathe its own sword. It does not go out of 
itself. It can not go out of itself to save the race, 
for then it would be philanthropy and not science. 
It never puts forth its hand to wipe away the tear 
of grief. This is not its business, and we do not 
criticise it for failing to do so. It has sent its devo- 
tees to heathen lands; but for what? To speak com- 
fort to the sorrowing and hope to the despairing? 
Not so. It was to observe a transit of Venus or an 
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eclipse of the sun. It went on its own errand. True, 
it was a praiseworthy errand; yet it was its own. 
It has established observatories and laboratories on 
heathen soil; and this was well; but its work was 
with the dead atoms and the distant stars, and not 
with the quivering hearts of the people. It has 
brought mummies from Egypt, but it took no message 
of love to the dying people. It has brought medicines 
from India, but it left no healing balm for sin-sick 
souls. It has dredged the seas of pagandom, named 
its birds and beasts, assorted its rocks, analyzed its 
flowers, measured its mountains, and exhumed the 
treasures of its buried cities; but it left behind no 
guide-board to point the sons of degradation to a 
better way. We must look elsewhere for the deliverer. 

4. Shall it be education? This is confidently pro- 
posed by many thoughtful men as the efficient savior 
of mankind. If we mean by education the culture of 
the whole man, the development of all the good that 
is in him, and equally the supply of all the good 
that he lacks, then we have found the object of our 
search. 

But such an education implies help outside the 
_ human race. A clock must be wound up from without 
in order that the action of its weights may counter- 
act the friction of its parts; and help must come to 
men from without in order to offset the friction of 
sin. 

Now, the culture frequently proposed as the re- 
generating factor does not imply any external help. 
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It proposes merely to utilize the forces it finds in 
man. It does not, indeed, use all these forces, for 
it ignores the spiritual side of his nature. It knows 
but one world, and that is the present. It provides 
for no future. It takes no account of that instinct 
in man which assures him of his immortality. It 
develops for a life of threescore years and ten, and 
not for eternity. It makes a man’s conscience as well 
as his muscle depend on what he eats. Duty is 
only another word for expediency. Ought, means only 
fitness. Sin means inutility, and virtue, propriety. 

Can that be properly called education which 
neglects the most important part of man’s nature? 
Can such a culture bring out all that is in a man? 
Much less, can it supply what is not in him, yet 
what is necessary to his full development? Can the 
organist bring out the full power: of his instrument, 
if he refuses to strike the bass keys? Or can he 
develop into his best as an organist by refusing to 
use his thumb? Can a man run his swiftest by 
ignoring one of his legs? Can the eagle soar its 
highest on one wing? Can the arch stand without 
the key-stone? Is a part equal to a whole? 

Partial education may be worse than none at all. 
Here is a man educated by your mere culturist: 
his body is robust; his intellect is keener than a 
sword; he can ply its forces without weariness or 
pain; his will is inexorable; his ambition is insa- 
tiable; but he has no conscience answerable to any 
power beyond the visible; he has nothing to hold 
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him in check more authoritative than the edicts of his 
own issuing. 
Now, turn that man loose upon the world. Put 
him down in your community with inexhaustible re- 
sources and unflagging powers, but with no voice 
higher than his own thundering in his soul, “You 
ought; you ought net; you must; you must not,” 
—is he not to be dreaded more than your bitterest 
foe? Send famine and pestilence, but keep him away ! 
Let loose the cyclone upon your streets, but shut 
your gates against him! Let the floods devastate 
your homes, and the fires consume them, and the 
earthquake grind them to atoms, but set your faces 
as steel against him! He is a monstrosity. He is 
but half educated, and is more dangerous than if 
he were not educated at all. He is the rushing loco- 
motive without engineer or track. He is the plung- 
ing steamship without ballast, compass, pilot, or cap- 
tain. But this is culture! And shall such culture 
save the people from their sins? 

5. What, then, shall be the savior of the world? 
“TI am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it 
is the power of God unto salvation.” “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.” 

But we must judge the Gospel by the principles 
that we have just applied to the proposed saviors 
of men that have proved insufficient. 

Does the Gospel take into the account the full 
nature, environment, and destiny of man? Does it 
meet the conditions of the problem it proposes to 


solve? 
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The Gospel provides for man’s physical part. 
“Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God.” Temperance, cleanliness, exercise, 
and chastity are some of the bodily virtues enjoined. 
Have you ever thought of the dignity with which 
the Gospel invests the human body? Materialism can 
see nothing in it but laboratories and levers and fore- 
ing pumps, but the Gospel with stern rebuke ex- 
claims: “What! Know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost?” 

The Gospel provides for man’s intellect. It fur- 
nishes him the profoundest mystery in the universe 
to fathom, and on every page stimulates his intellect 
to the highest activity. Besides, it commands the 
complete education of his intellectual powers. “Gird 
up the loins of your mind.” It opens before him 
the universe of truth and gives him the right of way 
from beginning to end. 

The Gospel provides for man’s sensibilities. ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled.” “Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” That is what 
the human heart needs. It wants comfort in its 
mourning; light in its darkness; peace in its turmoil; 
rest in its weariness. The Gospel gives all this to 
man. It calms his fears; stimulates his hope; sweetens 
his joy; assuages his grief; purifies his love. 

The- Gospel provides for man’s will. “Be ye, 
therefore, steadfast and immovable.” It provides 
that man may yoke his will to the omnipotent will 
of God, and thereby become omnipotent himself 
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within the limits that God may determine. “If we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth us.” 

The Gospel provides for man’s moral nature. It 
sets forth a conscience “void of offense toward God 
and toward men.” Its code of morals is acknowl- 
edged by its enemies to be above reproach, and 
is held by its friends to be so far above the highest 
ideals of the world’s best teachers as to justify its 
claim to superhuman origin. 

Besides all this, the Gospel provides for man’s 
spiritual nature. It acknowledges his instinct of 
faith and gives him full room for its exercise. It 
recognizes his instinct for a personal God and shows 
him His throne. It regards his instinct for immor- 
tality and opens before him the possibilities of the 
soul in the unending future. 

Still further, the Gospel recognizes the tremen- 
dous fact of sin, and is the only agency that pro- 
poses an adequate remedy. It does not soften sin 
into inexpediency, or make a farce of human re- 
sponsibility. It does not evade the question, ‘What 
must I do to be saved?” by saying there is no need 
of salvation. It does not take a man out of the 
pit by telling him that he is not in it. It does not 
take away the sting of a man’s conscience by taking 
away his conscience itself. It does not mock men. 
It tells them the truth. It shows them their wound, 
and it brings the balm. It shows them their bondage, 
and it brings the hammer to knock away their 
manacles. It shows them their nakedness, and it 
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brings them the garments of purity to cover it. 
It shows them their poverty, and it pours into their 
laps the wealth of heaven. It shows them their sin, 
and it brings them an Almighty Savior. 

Send the Gospel to all the earth, and let the 
sons of men give it a trial. Let it purify their 
bodies; let it stimulate their intellects; let it soothe 
their sorrows and heighten their joys; let it take 
hold on their wills; let it quicken their consciences ; 
let it exalt their faith; let it show them the Father, 
with arms outspread to receive them; let it show 
them the Comforter, with His tender sympathy and 
compassion; let it show them the Cross and the up- 
lifted Son of God; let it show them their destiny 
with its infinite possibilities—and think you the 
world will not take a fresh start heavenward? 

Every tendency of the Gospel is upward. It pulls 
down nothing but sin. It brings help to the strug- 
gling race without adding a burden. It does not 
take the fetters from one hand to put them on the 
other. It brings only good, and it brings the very 
good that all other agencies lack. 

The Gospel encircles the whole ground of man’s 
nature, environment, and destiny. It has in it all 
that is good in philosophy, science, and culture, and 
besides, contains all they lack of meeting the con- 
ditions of human salvation. 

It goes hand in hand with philosophy up the 
heights of the world’s deliverance, but philosophy, 
all out of breath, drops by the wayside; while the 
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Gospel goes on. It takes the hand of science and 
travels with it side by side on the steepening way, 
until science, wearied and faint, gives up the course; 
but the Gospel flags not. It takes the arm of cul- 
ture and mounts on towards the summit, until cul- 
ture, dizzied by the unaccustomed heights, dares go 
no farther; but on pushes the Gospel without weari- 
ness or halting to the very skies. 

It has stimulated philosophy, and rooted out 
much of its error. It has quickened science, until 
many of its foremost teachers have become devout 
followers of Christ. It has put superhuman life into 
culture and used it as a mighty arm in the salvation 
of men. It meets all the conditions. It provides for 
all contingencies. It is the Power of God unto 
Salvation. 

But what has it done to justify this claim? 

The Gospel found the world after the false re- 
ligions had wrestled thousands of years with the 
evils of the race, and by their failure had tacitly 
acknowledged their insufficiency. The Gospel found 
the world after philosophy had reached its culmina- 
tion, and had failed in the solution of the problem. 
The Gospel found the world after art, commerce, 
and civilization had become weary of the task of 
making men noble, honest, and _ virtuous. The 
Gospel found the world after education had failed to 
educate, and had shown its inability to offset the 
friction of sin. The Gospel found the world after 
all its forces had become weary of the unequal con- 
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test, and had shown their insufficiency by their 
failure; and it set itself about the task of sii 
the world. 

What! Shall a helpless infant in swaddling 
clothes, without friends, fortune, reputation, or an- 
cestry, push on the ponderous wheels of progress, 
when the long line of the world’s giants had igno- 
miniously failed? 

A helpless infant without friends? What is that 
glory that gathers around the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem? What royal chariot is that rolling down the 
trackless heights of the heavens? What assemblage 
is that in the shining clouds? Whose chorus is that 
ringing round the world, “Glory to God in the high- 
est??? ‘These are His friends dispatched from the 
throne of God. 

A helpless infant without fortune? Do you sce 
the mountains? They are His. Do you see the sun 
at noonday? It is His. Do you see the stars of 
night? They are His. Do you see the intelligences 
of earth and heaven? They are His, for He made 
them. 

A helpless infant without reputation? “His name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, and the Prince of 
Peace.” 

A helpless infant without ancestry? ‘That is the 
sneer of infidelity. Without ancestry? Who is with- 
out ancestry with the everlasting God for his Father? 
Without ancestry? “Before Abraham was, I AM.” 
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Your aristocratic nobleman boasts that he can trace 
his ancestry five hundred years back to some lordly 
king; but the Infant of the Manger sweeps back 
past David, past Abraham, past Adam, past the 
archangels, past sun and moon and stars; back 
through the mystic cycles of eternity, past all be- 
ginnings, for “In the beginning was the Word.” 
No, it was not the Infant of the Manger, but 
the Ancient of Days, that came to the thelp of the 
world. ‘The Gospel was not bounded by a stable. 
The witnesses of the Infant’s birth were more than 
the beasts of the stall. The footsteps of the car- 
penter’s Son were heard beyond Judea. That life 
of thirty-three years spread out through all succeed- 
ing generations. The bloody sweat of Gethsemane 
crimsoned the whole earth. The earthquake on Mount 
Calvary rocked the world. The upturned stone of 
Joseph’s tomb opened all graves. The rising tread 
of the Son of God shook off death’s fetters to the 
end of time. The ascending Conqueror dropped his 
grappling hooks from the disappearing cloud, and 
they clinched, and they have kept fast hold on the 
earth to this very day. 

The Gospel came after everything else had failed, 
and it came to stay. They tried to strangle it in 
the manger, but it was not born to die. ‘They sent 
out bloody men to behead it in Bethlehem, as if 
the executioner’s blade could find it in a mortal part. 
The devil tried to buy it in the wilderness, but it 
was not for sale. Philosophy criticised it, and culture 
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sneered at it, but it kept right on. They tried to 
starve it out of the world, but it grew all the more. 
They tried to scourge it out of the world, but every 
blow hardened its muscles and strengthened its 
sinews. ‘They tried to crucify it, but suddenly the 
ignominious cross sprang into the emblem of victory 
and glory. They tried to bury it, but there was 
no room on land or sea for its grave; and all down 
the centuries since it appeared they have spit on it 
and laughed at it and caricatured it and misrepre- 
sented it and misunderstood it, but it came to stay; 
and it has staid, through contumely and jeers and 
sharpened swords, and it will stay until all swords 
that have been drawn against it shall be sharpened 
anew in its defense. 

How majestic has been the march of the Gospel 
through the centuries! It began with a handful of 
timorous followers. At the end of the first century 
they had grown to 500,000; at the end of the 
second century they numbered 2,000,000; the third 
century, 5,000,000; the fourth century, 10,000,000 ; 
the fifth century, 15,000,000; the sixth century, 20,- 
000,000; the seventh century, 25,000,000; the eighth 
century, 30,000,000; the ninth century, 40,000,000 ; 
the tenth century, 50,000,000; the eleventh century, 
70,000,000 ; the twelfth century, 80,000,000; at the 
close of the thirteenth century there was a decrease, 
leaving only 70,000,000; but it was a backward step 
preliminary to a long series of majestic leaps, for 
at the end of the fourteenth century the 80,000,000 
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mark was again reached; at the end of the fifteenth 
century there were 100,000,000; the sixteenth, 125,- 
000,000; the seventeenth, 155,000,000; the eight- 
eenth, 200,000,000; and at the close of the nineteenth 
century there were 440,000,000 nominal followers; 
and at the present rate of increase, before the Chris- 
tian Era is of age in centuries, the whole world will 
have nominally accepted Jesus Christ. “And I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” 

When Almighty God begins to draw, then all 
opposing forces may as well give up the contest. 
That solves the problem of human salvation. That 
settles the destiny of the race. 

The ultimate triumph of the Gospel is coming. 
Men may stop the hurricane as it comes sweeping 
across the land; they may drive back the tides of 
the ocean as they come on with relentless force, but 
no power in earth or hell can beat back the tri- 
umphal tread of the Gospel as it comes with quick- 
ening pace in its conquest of the world. 

Make way for it; it is coming. Ye nations, 
gird yourselves, and bid it hasten. Ye sceptered 
kings, cast your crowns before it, and humble your- 
selves in the presence of the King of kings. Ye 
sorrowing ones of earth; ye tear-stricken, sin-stricken 
children of men, lift up your heads and rejoice, for 
He is coming; coming to turn your sorrow into joy; 
coming to wipe away your tears; coming to quiet 
your quivering hearts; coming to save you from your 
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sins; coming to thrust under you the lever of His 
infinite love, to throw around you the everlasting 
arms of His pity, and to lift you to Himself—to 
His palms and His crowns and His scepters and His 


throne. 


THE SUBLIMITY OF A GREAT 
CONVICTION 


(Dantret, Tumrp CuarTer.) 


ETER may safely venture to walk on the 
sea, if the God of the waves be under his 


feet. The widow of Nain may unflinchingly 
follow the bier without the city gate, if the funeral 
train may only meet Jesus by the way. Stephen 
may fearlessly preach the truth in the midst of flying 
stones if he can only gaze into heaven and see the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God. 
Abraham may walk with confident step as Isaac fol- 
lows him to the summit of Mt. Moriah, provided he 
find the way to the spot that shall be known through 
all the ages to come as Jehovah-jireh—The Lord 
Will Provide. Daniel may hasten with triumphant 
pace to the lions’ lair, if the God who formed the 
ravenous beasts shall go before him to take away 
their thirst for blood. 

And when the trumpets blow on the plain of 
Dura, the three sons of the Hebrews may proudly 
stand erect before the golden image of a temporal 
king, if, with open window towards J erusalem, they 
may fall down before the King Eternal; and with 
unfailing courage, they may encounter the flames 
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of a Babylonian furnace, seven times more raging 
than its wont, if the God of fire ensheathe them with 
the cover of His Divinity. 

But who shall tell the widow of Nain that she 
shall meet the Wonder Worker on her way to the 
tomb; or Peter, that the waves shall become a solid 
floor beneath his feet; or Stephen, that the rain of 
stones shall open the gates of heaven to his vision; 
or Abraham, that a ram shall be caught in the bushes 
on the slopes of Mt. Moriah; or Daniel, that the 
lions’ jaws shall be paralyzed; or Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, that the flames shall not burn beyond 
the cords that bind them? 

It is easy to go forward, if one sees the end from 
the beginning. It requires no great exercise of 
courage to jump into the sea, if we are securely 
engirdled with a life preserver; and it is easy enough 
to walk into the flames, if we know in advance that 
the smell of fire will not come upon our garments; 
but “nothing short of an omnipotent conviction can 
inspire us with the spirit of martyrdom, as we stand 
in the face of threatening disaster :—a disaster which 
we may certainly avert if we are willing to stifle 
the voice of God in the soul; but a disaster which 
may overwhelm us if we move on under the Divine 
impulse. Certainty of deliverance needs no command- 
ing voice to urge on towards impending doom; while 
uncertainty of deliverance, or especially assurance of 
disaster, requires a voice as high as heaven and as 
far-reaching as destiny to inspire with the breath of 
self-sacrifice. 
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The sons of the Hebrews chose the invisible God 
rather than the visible Image of Gold, knowing full 
well that the furnace would open to receive them. 
But there is something that burns hotter, deeper, and 
longer than furnace fires, and they chose the flames 
of the furnace rather than the fires of an outraged 
conscience, not knowing whether the sevenfold heat 
would consume them or only their bonds. That is 
what gives sublimity to their choice. 

I will not say that a conviction is the greatest 
thing in the world. It is easy to toss off sweeping 
sentences, such as “This, that, or the other is the 
greatest thing in the world.” But there is no greatest 
thing in the world. Love is greater than faith or 
hope, for it is akin to them, and, therefore, com- 
parable with them. But love is not greater than a 
magnet, a mountain, the sea, or the sky, for it be- 
longs to a different order of things, and can not 
be measured with a material unit. Shakespeare is 
neither greater nor less than Sir Isaac Newton, for 
the greatness of the one is not akin to that of the 
other. Reduce them to a common standard, and you 
can take their relative measure. Of the two, Shakes- 
peare was greater as a poet, and Sir Isaac Newton 
as a mathematician. A mile is not greater than an 
ounce. The Venus of Milo is not greater than 
Raphael’s Transfiguration. The mountain is not 
greater than the diamond. They are too utterly 
unlike to be susceptible of sweeping comparison. 

Love is the greatest thing of its kind in the world, 
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or in the universe; but love is not greater than duty, 
for the two are incommensurable. They are both 
God-like, and, therefore, both great; but each in 
turn grows out of the other, and each in turn is 
subordinate to the other. Love God. and you will 
obey Him; cbey God and you will love Him. Love 
your neighbor and you will do your duty to him; 
do your duty to him and you will love him. 

The greatest thing of its kind in the world 
is a conviction—an overmastering, far-reaching, 
heaven-born conviction. And what is a conviction? 

It is not a whim. It is the very opposite. Whims 
and convictions have only one point in common; they 
both look towards action; but they look with dif- 
ferent motive and spirit. They start from the same 
point, but it is the remotest chance that they start 
in the same direction, and equally remote that they 
continue to keep their eyes on the same mark. You 
may prophesy the direction which a great conviction 
will take, but who can tell whither the latest caprice 
will wander? You do not need to be told what Paul 
will do when he stands before Agrippa; but you are 
not certain what Peter is going to do when he comes 
away from the Garden of Gethsemane. You do not 
need to be told what Abraham Lincoln will do when 
the hour comes to sound the death-knell of slavery ; 
but who can tell what the angry mob will do when 
some fresh spark of excitement sets it on fire of hell. 
A conviction is the cannon ball starting and continu- 
ing along the line of aim; a whim is the bomb ex- 
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ploding in open air and sending its scattered frag- 
ments in every direction. A conviction is the majestic 
steamship with prow towards port; a whim is a sail- 
ing vessel, tacking against adverse winds. A whim 
is the weather vane, pointing north with the north 
wind; a conviction is the magnetic needle pointing 
to the north with the east wind, the west wind, or 
the south wind. Nay, even the magnetic needle will 
sway to the right or left by local attractions or 
disturbances; a genuine conviction is, rather, the 
very axis of the earth, pointing to the North Star 
in storm and sunshine, by day and night, through 
winter and summer alike. Whims are of spontaneous 
birth; convictions are born of deep experience. 
Whims, like soap bubbles, though attractive, are for 
the moment; convictions, like the solid globe, are for 
ages. 

It was a whim of Ahasuerus that he should hold 
out the golden scepter to Queen Esther as she ad- 
vanced unbidden to his throne; it was a conviction 
that impelled the heroic queen to risk her own life 
for the lives of her people. It was a whim when 
the Egyptian princess, in a momentary outburst of 
pity, rescued an infant from the bulrushes of the 
Nile; it was a conviction when the stalwart Hebrew 
“refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” 
It was a whim when the multitudes, their cry of 
“Hosanna in the Highest” still echoing in the air, 
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shouted in the ears of Pilate, “Crucify Him, crucify 
Him;” it was a conviction, high as heaven, broad 
as humanity, and enduring as eternity, when the Son 
of man set His face towards Calvary. 

A conviction is more than an opinion. Opinions 
are as common as the sands of the seashore; con- 
victions are as rare as diamonds. ‘Opinions are forest 
leaves; convictions, the bloom of the century plant. 
The gold miner must wash out a million grains of 
sand before he finds a nugget of gold; and you 
may search through a million opinions and not find 
a single conviction. Everybody has opinions and 
many of them, but not everybody has convictions. 
Indeed, the man of convictions will find that his 
opinions are vastly in the majority. Even Saul of 
Tarsus, both before and after he saw the light from 
heaven, had a thousand opinions for every conviction. 
But one of a man’s convictions is worth more than 
all of his opinions combined. A man will not go 
to the stake for an opinion. Even Galileo, strong 
as he was, said outwardly, “the world does not move,” 
while inwardly he said, “it does move after all.” 
A man will not go hungry because of an opinion. 
He will not allow himself: to be laughed at or 
scourged or imprisoned for a mere opinion. But for 
a conviction he will not flinch before the upturned 
lip of scorn or the pangs of hunger or the bitings 
of cold or famine or pestilence or prison or death. 

Conviction does not seize on little souls. It comes 
not to the coward, but to the brave. A million seeds 
go to naught and perish for every flower that blooms; 
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but the one flower that survives is worth more than 
the countless germs that disappear. A million 
opinions pass away unperpetuated for the one con- 
viction that comes to the throne, but the one con- 
viction that remains is worth all the opinions that 
disappeared. 

Peter expressed an opinion when he said: “Lord, 
I am ready to go with Thee, both into prison, and 
to death;” but that opinion took wings when the 
servant maid said: “This man was also with him.” 
Paul expressed a conviction when he declared, “I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand;” and that conviction wavered not 
under the edge of the executioner’s blade. 

A conviction is more than a mere purpose. There 
can be no conviction without purpose, but there may 
be purpose without conviction. The devil is full of 
purposes, but he is empty of convictions. Purpose 
grows out of ambition; conviction is rooted in con- 
science. Purpose is born at the sight of power; 
conviction at the sight of truth. Purpose arises from 
the consciousness of self; conviction from the con- 
sciousness of God. Purpose takes wings at the vision 
of exaltation; conviction appears at the vision of 
duty. Purpose is joined to the world and time; 
conviction takes hold of the universe and eternity. 
Purpose, without conviction, is a menace to mankind. 
It is the plunging ship without a compass; or worse, 
with compass box reversed; but purpose, with con- 
viction, is the hope of the race. 
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The great conquerors of history are men of pur- 
pose; the great philanthropists and reformers are men 
of conviction. The countless masses of humanity, 
seeking their own ends, are men and women of pur- 
pose, more or less absorbing; and equally, the other 
hosts of the unknown and the unsung, who stand 
ready to crucify themselves for the truth’s sake, are 

men and women of conviction, more or less con- 
trolling. Conviction stops not with purpose; it is 
a purpose taking fast hold upon God. 

There was purpose with Herodias when she com- 
manded her daughter to ask for the head of John 
the Baptist in a charger; there was conviction with 
John the Baptist when he spoke the truth to her and 
the adulterous Herod, in full view of the certainty 
that he must go to the executioner’s block. It is 
better to lose one’s head and keep his conscience, than 
to lose his conscience and keep his head. John the 
Baptist’s head were better on Herodias’ charger than 
on the shoulders of a moral coward. The guests of 
Herod sneered at the bloody spectacle and cried in 
derision, “Such is the fate of those who insult the 
king;” but the angels of God met the ascending 
soul of the hero at the gates of heaven, and Christ 
Himself declared that a greater than John the Bap- 
tist had not arisen among men. 

Conviction is not passive stubbornness or active 
obstinacy. Stubbornness and obstinacy imply an un- 
reasoning and unreasonable adherence to a course. 
A man may be stubborn and obstinate when he knows 
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_he is wrong; but one is never possessed of a con- 
viction when he even doubts the correctness of his 
position. A man may be technically wrong when he 
is under the dominion of a conviction, but he does 
not believe that he is wrong; on the contrary, he 
firmly believes that he is right. Obstinacy is liable 
to be wrong; conviction is likely to be right. The 
difference between obstinacy and misplaced conviction 
is that the one holds on when it suspects or even 
knows that it is heading in the wrong direction, while 
the other reverses its engine when it discovers its 
error, and counts it no humiliation to put on full 
steam in the new direction. 

Conviction is concerned with reaching its ultimate 
destination, and is not tenacious as to the route it 
takes; obstinacy is concerned chiefly with the route 
it may happen to have selected, whether the road 
lead to its destination or not. Obstinacy glorifies 
the means; conviction, the end. Obstinacy says, 
“Better my means with no end, than any end with- 
out my means.”” Conviction says, “Give me the end, 
whether it come by my means or not.” 

It is not always easy to determine just where 
stubbornness ends and conviction begins. Stubborn- 
ness becomes conviction when it takes hold upon an 
enlightened conscience; but one must be sure that he 
has given his conscience every possible opportunity 
for illumination. The man who puts forth all the 
effort in his power to ascertain the law, whether it 
be the law of God or of men, and acts in exact 
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accordance with this, his best knowledge, is innocent 
in the sight of God, even though he violate every 
statute on the books of earth and heaven. Let him 
be sure that he has exhausted every means of finding 
light, and then if conviction seize upon him, let him 
go forward at any cost. 

To be right is a great thing; but honestly, in- 
telligently, and conscientiously to think we are right, 
is a still greater thing. I would rather have been 
wrong when I clearly thought I was doing right, 
than to have been right when I clearly thought I 
was doing wrong. So far as my own conscience is 
concerned, I would rather aim at a tiger and acci- 
dentally kill my friend, than to aim at my friend 
and accidentally kill the dangerous beast. I would 
rather have a clear conscience, though harm came 
from it, than an evil conscience though good came 
from it. In the sight of heaven, I should not in 
the one case be guilty of the harm, or in the other, be 
credited with the good. I would rather be Saul of 
Tarsus, conscientiously consenting to Stephen’s death, 
than Judas Iscariot, with a smitten conscience, con- 
senting to the death of Christ. Harm came from 
Saul’s act and good from that of Judas; but the 
real acts themselves are as wide apart as the poles. 
I would rather be the innocent Joseph starting forth 
with his father’s blessing to bear fraternal grectings 
to his brethren in Shechem, even though the sight of 
his coat of many colors put murder in their hearts, 
than to be any one of his brethren selling him into 
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slavery, even though the slave afterward rose to the 
second place on the throne of Egypt. 

Once more. <A conviction is more than a truth; 
it is a truth incarnate; a truth inwrought into the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual fiber of a man. A 
truth is of no force until it becomes concrete. We 
hear much about general, eternal, and necessary 
truths; but a general truth is a general nonentity 
until it comes forth from the region of abstract 
generality and finds its home in the bosom of 
realities. An eternal truth is only an eternal possi- 
bility, until it takes hold on the essence of real things. 
A necessary truth is a necessary blank until it comes 
in contact with a concrete world; it is a mirror, 
which sends forth no images, until it faces a sub- 
stance. 

The laws of the universe are fitly called the 
thoughts of God. Since God is infinite, the sum 
of His thoughts is incapable of increase. He has, 
therefore, always possessed all knowledge, both actual 
and potential. The laws of the universe, therefore, 
were present to His infinite mind during all the 
eternity antecedent to the creation. The law of 
gravitation antedated the appearance of matter in the 
universe, but until the coming of the atoms “that 
law was a dead letter on the statute books of the 
Omniscient Lawgiver. And what, even now, avails 
the law of gravitation apart from matter? It is 
only as God inspheres His truth within the atoms 
that the planets sweep in majestic curves around their 
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central suns. What were the physical universe apart 
from gravitation? And equally, what were gravita- 
tion apart from the physical universe? If God should 
withdraw Himself from matter and securely lock His 
laws within His own infinite bosom, the worlds would 
go back to chaos, and His laws sink into nonentity. 
The truth of God in matter is the bond of the material 
universe. 

If the laws of heat were nothing more than God’s 
ways of thinking about matter, instead of His ways 
of thinking in matter, the sun would be a frozen 
ball, and all life on the earth would perish, in spite 
of coal beds and reservoirs of natural gas. In order 
that matter may give heat to men, God must be 
present in the atoms. Before the suns can burn 
with the power of God, the power of God must burn 
in the suns. 

If the laws of light were only God’s thoughts 
concerning matter, instead of the reign of God in 
matter, the stars would not shine and the sun would 
be as black as night. The stars can not shine until 
God shines in the stars. It is not what God thinks 
about the sun that makes it shine; for He thought 
the same before the sun was made. It is the enthrone- 
ment of God in the atoms that gives effect to His 
thought. 

Diamonds do not grow on bushes, nor do roses 
bloom in the mines of South Africa. It is not what 
God thinks on His throne that makes diamonds and 
roses. The law of the diamond and the rose has 
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been present with God from eternity, but not until 
He went down into the earth and stamped His truth 
in the atoms did diamonds appear; and not until 
He set up His throne in sunshine, soil, air, and 
water, did the roses begin to bloom. Go through the 
universe of matter, whether it be living or dead, and 
go through the thoughts of God concerning the 
material universe, and you find possibility everywhere ; 
but you find power only where the truth of God 
has been inwrought in the very atoms. 

If this be true of God, it is no less so of men. 
If it be true that it is not what God thinks con- 
cerning His universe, but the immediate presence of 
God in His universe that makes the phenomena of 
matter what they are, it is equally true that it is 
not the opinions which men entertain concerning their 
environment, but the concretion of these opinions in 
objective realities, that is of substantial value in the 
world. 

A man can not live in the plan of his house, 
whoever may be the architect; but he can live in 
the house after the architect’s plan has become a 
reality in wood, brick, and stone. A man can not 
cross East River from New York to Brooklyn on 
a mathematical formula, but when that formula takes 
shape in curves of steel, it becomes a highway for 
the commerce of two great cities. The space around 
us is full of mathematical curves of infinite variety 
that have existed from eternity in the formule of 
God, and many of which are recorded in books in 
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the equations of human invention. We stand on in- 
visible curves; we part invisible curves when we walk 
forth; we breathe invisible curves into our lungs and 
swallow them into our stomachs; they keep us per- 
petual company; but not until these curves come out 
from the invisible recesses of their equations and take 
form in things, can you go over the seas in steam- 
ships or over the land in palace cars. The sculptor’s 
brain is full of angels, but the world can not see 
them until they appear in marble. The universe is 
running over with truth, but in spite of that, men 
are steeped in ignorance. 

Truth is of no avail apart from things. Truth 
wrought into the essence of things is law. Truth 
wrought into the intellect and will is purpose. Truth 
wrought into conscience is conviction. A man of con- 
viction is a vehicle of truth. A conviction is an 
incarnate truth. The world is as full of truth as the 
air of curves. There is truth enough in the world 
to make all men free; but it is not incarnate. There 
is truth enough hovering over the great cities of the 
world to purge them of ignorance, misery, and sin; 
but the trouble is, it hovers—it does not come down. 
It floats with eyes skyward, instead of earthward. It 
flies aloft when it ought to walk. It reaches upward 
from the tops of the houses to the top of the uni- 
verse; but it does not reach down to the pavements. 
It touches the sky, but it does not touch the people. 
Men can not see it, though it is all about them. 
O, that the truth in the world might take on flesh 
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and bones and walk among men! Then would the 
deep gorges of ignorance be bridged with knowledge, 
and the deep seas of sin become the highways of 
holiness. 

A conviction is not a whim; it is not a stubborn 
adherence to a line of action; it is more than an 
opinion; more than a purpose; yea, even more than 
a truth. It is a truth made visible. It is a truth 
dwelling among men. It is a truth reigning on the 
throne of conscience. It is a truth, not floating in 
the upper air, but moving along in the current of 
human history. It reaches from the skies to the 
earth. : 

A conviction is commanding, for it attracts the 
gaze of the world. A conviction is mighty, for it 
reverses the tides of human affairs. ‘A conviction is 
holy, for it is the voice of God in the soul. A 
conviction is divine, for it partakes of the nature of 
God. 

The march of a storm cloud across the horizon 
is grand; but grander still is the march of a mighty 
conviction athwart the horizon of human history. 
The rumble of an earthquake is awe-inspiring as it 
rocks the world with its unseen hands; but who can 
measure the awe that overshadows us when we hear 
the rumbling of an irresistible conviction that shakes 
down thrones and overturns the accumulated super- 
stition, ignorance, and sin of centuries? The noise- 
less sweep of the planets around the sun is majestic; 
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but who can tell the majesty of the mighty sweep 
of a God-like conviction as it bears onward in its 
orbit around the very throne of God? 

Faith, hope, and love are beautiful ; conviction is 
sublime. 

If the conviction of one heroic soul awakens 
within.us the emotion of moral sublimity, what shall 
we say when an overmastering conviction takes pos- 
session of the people? The voice of the people is 
the voice of God only when the truth of-God is in- 
carnate in the people. The voice of a mob is the 
voice of the devil, and the devil is never happier than 
when he can stir up a mob to execute one law by 
violating another. But when a heaven-born convic- 
tion seizes upon the people, descending to them 
through some heroic soul, as Luther, Wesley, Wash- 
ington, or Lincoln, no power on earth can stay its 
march. It will take the chains from Bibles as well 
as from slaves. It will bring liberty to the Christian 
as well as to the patriot. 

A sleeping infant can lie with safety on the 
bosom of the quiet sea, but when the ocean is lashed 
into fury by the storm, its power is irresistible. For 
many a long century slavery, both religious and 
political, rested securely on the sea of the sleeping 
conscience of the Western world; but when Luther 
arose, to disturb the waves and to send his own con- 
viction downward into the depths, the Christian slave 
became a Christian freeman; when Washington and 
his compatriots appeared, to lash the sea of convic- 
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tion into fury, the oppression of the mother-land was 
transformed into the Declaration and achievement of 
Independence; when the conviction of the freedom- 
loving American people, as the conviction of one man, 
rose in majestic wrath against the gigantic horror 
of human slavery, and the conscience of the people, 
as the conscience of one man, broke forth like a peal of 
thunder proclaiming that the bondman must go free, 
then Abraham Lincoln, whom God had appointed to 
hurl the wrathful conviction of an indignant people 
against the oncoming front of the gorgon of slavery, 
hearing the voice of the people uttering forth their 
irrepressible conviction, answered back: “The bond- 
man shall go free.” And when he lifted his pen 
from the immortal proclamation of emancipation, he 
lifted the yoke from three million necks; he lifted 
a race from degradation into manhood; he lifted a 
nation from shame into glory. The day God heard 
him voice the conviction of the people by uttering 
forth his own, and saw him write that conviction in 
letters of fadeless glory, that day humanity bounded 
forward a thousand years; and chains began to 
loosen and manacles began to fall away in the ends 
of the earth, and Freedom took up its majestic march 
around the world. 

And when the tides of the sea of public con- 
viction shall once be set in motion against the 
Gibraltar of Rum, not all the devils of hell can save 
it from its doom. 

* * * * # * * 
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I have given you my estimate of the dignity of 
a conviction. I now proceed to give you God’s esti- 
mate. What does He think of a conviction? 

God thinks enough of a conviction to keep it 
company in the hottest fires that ever burned and in 
the fiercest storms that ever raged. 

God does not come down to the earth for trifles. 
He does not take on human form for a spectacle. 
He does not work a miracle for applause. He does 
not happen at the spot where a fierce moral battle 
is waging, simply because He has nothing else to 
do. When God sends His chariot of fire down to 
the earth, it is not an accident that it alights in 
the valley of Jordan where Elijah and Elisha await 
its coming, rather than at the royal palace where 
Jehoram is the king; and when the God of fire 
descends from heaven, it is no accident that He finds 
His way to the furnace instead of the throne of 
Nebuchadnezzar. God is not so likely to put honor 
on David as he sends Uriah forth to the front of 
the battle, as on Nathan, when, with God-like courage, 
he says in the very face of royalty, “Thou art the 
.” He is not so likely to suspend the law of gravi- 
tation for Pharoah and his hosts while they go down 
between the uplifted waters, as for Moses and the 
Hebrews while they walk dryshod over the floor of 
the sea. He is not so likely to hang pillars of cloud 
and of fire in the heavens for the king of Egypt 
as for the leader of Israel. God thinks more of the 
wooden rod of Moses than of the golden throne of 


man 
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Pharaoh. The rocks are dry and the heavens 
brass in the presence of Pharaoh’s throne, but at 
the wave of Moses’ rod, the rocks become fountains 
and the sky a storehouse of. manna. God does not 
put honor on whims or mere opinions or bare pur- 
poses or ethereal, abstract truths. He puts honor 
on holy convictions by keeping them company in 
fire and storm and arraying His Omnipotence in their 
behalf. 

Two scenes present themselves before me. One is 
a royal pageant. It is the dedication of a golden 
image in which the Babylonian god of fire is sup- 
posed to dwell. If the gods ever come down among 
men, they are present on this notable occasion. The 
plain of Dura is thick with the dignitaries of the 
empire. The common people are not here; it is 
a day for royalty. Princes are here with their para- 
phernalia of nobility; governors, with their insignia 
of authority; captains, with the trophies of victory ; 
judges, whose opinions are law; treasurers, in charge 
of kingly revenues; counselors, whose voices reach the 
ears of the king. The rulers of the provinces are 
here from the east and the north and the west. They 
are here from the mountainous ramparts of Susiana 
and from the western region of ancient Assyria. 
They are here from the valley of the Euphrates, 
the natural gateway of the west, through which 
Abraham had passed on his way from Ur of the 
Chaldees to the land of Canaan. They are here from 
the slopes of Mesopotamia and from the fertile soil 
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of Syria. They are here from Idumea, the land of 
the Amalekites, and from Damascus, the country of 
forest trees and delicious fruits. They are here from 
Palmyra, the city of palms, and from Pheenicia, “the 
land of the purple date.” They are come from the 
ends of the earth at the behest of the mighty king of 
Babylon, to do homage to their favorite god. It is 
one of the most magnificent pageants the world ever 
saw. 'The royal orchestra of Babylon is here, with 
cornet and flute; with harp and sackbut; with psaltery 
and dulcimer, and with every instrument of music 
known to the ancient world. The royal chorus is 
here, ready at the king’s command to break forth 
in praise of the golden god. The voice of a herald 
rings out over the Dura plain: “O people, O nations, 
O languages!” What a cosmopolitan gathering is 
this! “Ye princely people of Babylon; ye repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the earth; ye that speak 
in unknown tongues, hear! Hear, ye princes and 
potentates, the word of the king, and at the cornet’s 
sound, fall down before the image of gold or burn 
in the fierce flames of a raging furnace!’ 

Now the air is full of music. The orchestra 
sounds forth; the chorus sings; and the surging mul- 
titudes fall prostrate on the ground. Yonder in the 
dust are the robes of royalty; and princes and gov- 
ernors, captains and judges, treasurers and coun- 
selors, sheriffs and provincial rulers, all, all do 
obeisance to the god of gold. 

All? No, not all. Here are three Hebrew cap- 
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tives. They heard the command of the king’s herald. 
They heard the first note of cornet and flute. They 
saw the multitudes go down on their faces before 
the image; but here they stand in defiance of the king. 

Such is the first scene that is pictured before 
me, a scene of royal pageantry, unexcelled, if not 
unequaled in the annals of time. But God did not 
come down from His throne to put honor on 
Nebuchadnezzar in this magnificent pageant. He 
blazed in Horeb’s bush for Moses, but the dull eyes 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image waited in vain for 
the coming of God’s glory. He hid Himself in the 
widow’s cruse of oil in honor of the Hebrew prophet, 
but the sight of princes on the plain of Dura did 
not tempt Him from His throne. Above the deafen- 
ing roar of hungry lions He heard the victorious 
song of Daniel, but the blast of Babylon’s orchestra 
did not reach to the skies. It takes more than a 
royal pageant to bring God down to men. 

But another scene rises before me. It is only 
an hour later. There is no music in the air. There 
are no thrones in sight. There is no blaze of royalty. 
There is no concourse of princes. There are no 
plumes or banners. There are no shouting multi- 
tudes. No golden image is here... No Babylonish 
god appears in view. So far as human eye can dis- 
cover, the only actors in this scene are a few Baby- 
lonian soldiers and three young Hebrew captives. 
These three young men have just held audience with 
a king. They were not abashed in his presence, 
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for they have been accustomed to hold audiences with 
a greater than the king of Babylon. These are the 
three young men who dared to stand when princes 
fell. These are the three young men who heard the 
cornet’s sound, and yet with sublime courage stood 
erect before the gods of Nebuchadnezzar, but who, 
on hearing the heavenly signals, have been accustomed 
to fall down before the God of the Hebrews. It 
takes more than the orchestra of Babylon and the 
sight of prostrate royalty to bring them down in 
worship. It takes more than a king-made god to 
bend their knees. They might have compromised, for 
had not Nebuchadnezzar done great things for them? 
They might have remained away from the pageant 
and. invented some pretext to account for their ab- 
sence. But they were there. A conviction is always 
there when the crisis comes. Noah was there, when 
an ark was to be built amidst the jeers and taunts 
of a wicked world; and God was there, when the 
ark floated off majestically upon the waters. Elijah 
was there, when it was 850 to one on the slopes of 
Mount Carmel; and God was there, when the fire from 
Heaven came down and licked up the water in the 
trenches of the altar. The heroes, patriots, and 
martyrs of all ages were there, when the decisive hour 
came to strike for home and fireside and altar and 
liberty and truth; and God never left a conviction 
to fight its battle alone. So, the Hebrew youths were 
there; three young men plus the God of fire against 
the entire Babylonian Empire and its vaunted fire- 
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god. They might have bowed the body when the 
cornets sounded and have withheld their spiritual 
obeisance from the golden image; but they were not 
cowards. They were not accustomed to compromise. 
Whims compromise. Opinions compromise. Pur- 
poses compromise. But conviction, never. 

And so they were hurried before the enraged king. 
After all, it was not yet too late. They might still 
have another trial. Once more the cornet would 
sound. Once more the royal pageant would be 
enacted on their behalf. Perhaps it was not of pur- 
pose they had failed to bend the knee. Let music 
again fill the air, and perchance they will repent 
their folly and fall down before the heathen god. 
Or, give them time to deliberate. It may be, if 
they can think it over for a night, they may find 
some way to hush their conscience, and bargain with 
God. Perhaps they did not know the penalty. Re- 
hearse it to them once again, O king of Babylon, 
and ask them, “Who is that God that shall deliver 
them out of thy hands?” 

But no. They had taken their course with pre- 
meditation and deliberation. They needed no further 
time to consider. They clearly understood the pen- 
alty. They were ready. But the God, without whose 
power no furnace fires had ever yet been kindled, 
could protect them if He saw best. And if He did 
not, still they preferred God to the golden image. 
They preferred to burn for God in the consciousness 
of their rectitude rather than to cringe before 
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Nebuchadnezzar with a ghastly gash in their con- 
science. 

And now we return to our unpretentious scene. 
There is nothing in it to attract. No vestige of 
royalty is left. The pageant is yonder, not here. 
The gods of Babylon are on the plain of Dura. 
They care for pomp and splendor, triumph and 
trophy, royal robes and kingly crowns. What care 
they for disgraced captives going to their death? 
Let the pageant go on, and if the poor Hebrew 
prisoners in their last extremity cry out for help, the 
gods of Babylon will not hear; or if they hear, 
they will not heed, for there is more music to their 
ears in the noise of pageantry than in the agonizing 
cry for help. 

The scene is simple. Three men are dragged 
along by a few of the mightiest soldiers of Babylon’s 
army. ‘These men can not resist, for they are bound 
hand and foot. And now they halt. Here is one 
of the famous furnaces of Babylon. At its ordinary 
temperature, it will disintegrate the most refractory 
substance; but now it rages with sevenfold fierceness. 
Open the doors, ye mighty soldiers of Babylon! The 
flames are impatient for their prey. Their hot 
tongues dart to and fro in search of their victims. 
Open wide the doors and cast the Hebrews into the 
hottest of the fire. They defied the king of Babylon; 
now let the insulted heathen fire-god wreak his venge- 
ance on the miscreant rebels! 

O ye stalwart soldiers, why fall ye down in death 
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without the furnace doors? If ye give way before 
the spark that issues forth from that fierce flame, 
who shall save the Hebrews in the midst thereof? 

Ah, where is the fire-god now? His golden image 
is yonder on the Dura plain, and king and princes 
do him homage; and yet these Hebrew sons, who 
defied the king of Babylon on his throne, now defy 
the Babylonish fire-god himself on his very throne 
of fire. 

Burn, ye flames, your hottest! Rage, ye fires, 
your fiercest! Consume the bonds that bind the 
sons of the Hebrews and set them free! But touch 
not those mantles that enwrap them, for see ye not 
they shine with the splendor of Jehovah? Come not 
upon those hosen in which they walk, for know ye 
not they glow with the presence of God? Breathe 
not your fiery breath upon those turbans that crown 
their heads, for see ye not they are radiant with 
the glory of Divinity? Rage, ye fires, your hottest! 
Burn, ye flames, your fiercest! But touch not the 
three men that walk in your midst; for lo, your 
Master has come! The fire-god has fled, but the 
God of fire has appeared. The God who kindled the 
suns and who dwells forever in their flames is here. 
He came not to do honor to the royal pageant on 
the plain of Dura, but the heavens could not hold 
Him when His truth was submerged in a fiery furnace. 

It is better to be in the furnace with the God 
of fire than on the throne with the fire-god of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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The noise of Babylon’s pageant was not heard 
beyond the plain of Dura, but the God of the 
Hebrews, dwelling on the throne of His Holiness, 
and listening to the anthems of angels and arch- 
angels, heard a note higher than angelic chorus had 
ever sounded; and cherubim and seraphim dropped 
their harps and listened to the strain; and God Him- 
self bent His ear to catch the triumphant note; and 
thus it ran: “O Nebuchadnezzar, we are ready to 
answer thee! If it be so, our God whom we serve 
is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace. 
The fires of thy furnace are hot, but hotter are 
the fires of God’s consuming wrath. Sevenfold may 
be the fury of thy flames, but seventy times seven- 
fold is the power of our God. We can burn at 
the command of an ephemeral king, but we can not 
turn traitor to the King Eternal. Our God will 
deliver us out of thy hand, O king. But, whether 
He deliver us or not, be it known to thee, O king, 
that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up.” 

No wonder God hastened from His throne to hide 
Himself in the flames and take off their edge of 
fire before the Hebrews came. 

That is what God thinks of a conviction. He 
keeps it company in the hottest fires that human 
or satanic ingenuity can kindle. He keeps it com- 
pany: on land and sea; in storm and battle; in 
pestilence and famine: in lions? dens and vipers’ nests ; 
in caves of the earth and on mountain summits; in 
earth and in heaven; in time and in eternity. 
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A conviction is sublime, because it is immortal. 
You can not drown it in the flood, for God will 
build it an ark and follow it over the seas. You 
can not smother it in a dark dungeon of Egypt, 
for God will pour in upon it the air of heaven, 
illuminate it with His glory, and bring it forth to 
reign upon the throne. You can not dazzle it in 
the magnificent court of Pharaoh, for it is yet to 
_gaze without flinching on the greater majesty of God 
for forty years in Midian. You can not discourage 
it through devious wanderings in the wilderness of 
Paran, for God will bring it forth to a land flowing 
with milk and honey. You can not kill it with the 
swords of the Amalekites, for the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon will be unsheathed in its defense. 
You can not shrivel it with a drought of years, 
for God will show the Tishbite prophet a cloud over 
the waters of the Mediterranean. You can not 
frighten it with the roar of hungry lions in the land 
of Chaldea, for God will go down with it into the 
loathsome den. You can not burn it in the flames, 
for the Form of the Fourth that is like unto the God 
of fire will be there. 

And now we tread on holy ground. A convic- 
tion can not be strangled in the manger of Bethle- 
hem. It can not be killed by the bloody men of 
Herod. It can not be bought in the wilderness of 
Judea. It will not weary with toilsome marches over 
the hills and valleys of Galilee. It will not tremble 
before the angry mobs of Jerusalem. It will not 
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falter at the gates of the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Tt will not halt at the foot of Mt. Calvary. It 
will not flinch on the Cross, when all hell combines 
against it, and all heaven seems to forsake it. And 
it will not stay long in Joseph’s new tomb. 

A conviction? It is divine. For God has put 
infinite honor upon it whenever and wherever it has 
appeared among men. He has taken up His abode 
with it; He has bent the heavens in its behalf; He 
has opened the portals of the skies to do it homage; 
and He once incarnated Himself for thirty-three 
years in a Human Life that was completely absorbed 
by an omnipresent, unalterable, and holy conviction. 

Do you want the company of God? Then have 
a conviction. I do not say have convictions; but, 
rather, have one far-reaching, all-absorbing, uncon- 
querable conviction; that will stay with you by night 
and by day; at home and abroad; among friends 
and foes; in prosperity and in adversity ; in life and 
in death—one consuming conviction, one omnipresent 
and omnipotent OUGHT, driving and drawing you 
into the will of God. Do you know that is why the 
Son of man and the Son of God kept uninterrupted 
company with each other during the thirty-three years 
of unexampled test? 

If you want the company of God, you must 
be Godlike; and if you would be Godlike, you must 
set your faces unalterably and eternally against all 
sin. God will fly to you as swiftly as He flew to 
the sons of the Hebrews, if a conviction drives you 
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into a furnace of fire. He will speed to your rescue 
as straight as He sped to Daniel, if a conviction 
forces you into the jaws of the wild beasts of calumny 
and persecution. He may not save you from the fire, 
as He did the Hebrew captives; He may not save 
you from the lions, as He did His servant of old; 
but He will save you in the fire and in the den; and 
after all, what more could be desired? It was a very 
small matter to those heroic souls whether they went 
to their final reward by way of the furnace of 
Nebuchadnezzar or by way of his throne. It was a 
small matter to Daniel whether he stepped into 
heaven from the den of lions or from the court of 
Darius. The only question of interest to those 
ancient heroes was this: Will God keep us company 
in the fire and in the den? 

If you live long and get the right focus on 
eternity, you will find that there are many fires 
through which you must pass that will be hotter than 
the sevenfold heat of a Babylonian furnace. When 
you find yourselves in those flames, you will want to 
see the Form of the Fourth at your side. Vow 
eternal allegiance to Him, however the pageantries 
of time or eternity may beckon you to fall down 
before another king; and then in the furnace the 
God of fire will be with you; on the stormy seas 
the God of the waves will be under you; in death 
the God of life will stand by you; and in eternity 
the Rock of Ages will be your refuge. 
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